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CCORDING to official statistics there were in the United States during 
the year 1956-57 approximately 50,000 men and women from 
foreign countries having received academic scholarships or other 

study grants. This high figure should be seen in the light of two salient 
facts. The United States makes more extensive use than does any other 
great nation of various types of scholarship activity with a view to influencing 
and creating a favorable opinion within the intellectual circles of other 
countries; moreover, in the United States a large number of universities 
and colleges, foundations and endowments—in a typically American, warmly 


idealistic way—have allocated considerable sums for grants to foreign stu- 
dents, research scholars and persons in positions of leadership. Consequently, 
American scholarship activity is partly official or governmental, that is, 
based on federal laws and financed with public funds, and is partly private, 


that is, based on private initiative, with sojourns in the United States made 
possible by private donations. 


The position of Finland vis-a-vis American scholarship programs is a 
very favored one, in both the official and the private spheres. In fact, in 
proportion to its population Finland has sent more grantees to the United 
States than any other country. 

The reason for this state of affairs is, naturally, in part political in nature. 
Finland is a neutral country with a long border on the Soviet Union but 
fully democratic in the western sense of the term. The formation of public 
opinion in such a nation cannot be a matter of indifference to the United 
States. By annually creating possibilities for study or research for a consider- 
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able number of Finnish citizens, some of whom are in prominent positions, 
others of whom may be regarded as potential leaders, a new channel for 
knowledge of American attitudes and ideals has been opened and the Amer- 
ican way of life has been brought nearer to ever wider circles of the Finnish 
people. There are, however, also purely emotional reasons for the lively 
exchange of scholars between the United States and Finland. The Finnish 
Winter War (1939-40) and the fact that Finland has been the only country 
to promptly pay its debts have added luster to Finland’s name in the 
United States. The people of Finland are considered “reliable” and 
“honest”: it “pays” to spend scholarship money on them. It might also be 
said that Finland, in spite of the fact, or perhaps because of the fact, that 
it is considered a bit remote, enjoys a rather indefinable but manifest 
popularity in America. 

From the Finnish point of view the most important among the American 
scholarship programs established by law is without doubt the so-called 
ASLA Program. The Fulbright scholarships too are of very considerable 
importance in Finnish-American cultural relationships. 

The ASLA Program applies to Finland alone. In 1949 President Harry 
S. Truman signed a bill (P.L. 265, 8ist Congress) which haa been proposed 
by Senator Alexander Smith, according to which both the interest and the 
instalments paid by Finland on its debts to the United States from the 
period following the First World War were, from the date of the passing 
of the law, to be used for scholarships, for the purchase of materials for 
research and scientific literature, and also for other cultural exchanges. 
This program is to continue until the entire debt has been paid off, which 
is calculated to be accomplished by the year 1984. The text of this law 
expressly states that the bill has been passed in recognition of the fact that 
Finland has been the only nation to have fulfilled its war debt payment 
obligations regularly. The funds involved are somewhat less than half a 


million dollars a year. Most of this amount is reserved fon scholarships to 
Finns for study and research in the United States. Finland, “the country 
which pays its debts’, has in this way without any design on its part struck 


a good bargain, and virtue has, for once, been rewarded. Soon people began 
to call the scholarships created by this law “the ASLA Scholarships’, an 
unofficial but commonly used term, formed by the initial letters of the 
Finnish words for “American-Finland Loan Aid” (Amerikan Suomen-lainen 
apurahat). 

The ASLA Scholarships are divided into grants for community leaders, for 
research scholars, for teachers and for graduate students. The first category 
may be awarded without previous application to individuals in leading 
positions. These stipends include transportation to, from and within the 
United States plus seventeen dollars per diem during a two-month period. 
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All other ASLA Scholarships must be applied for. Research grants are award- 
ed to persons with doctoral degrees over periods of from three to ten months 
at some American institution of learning or research. These grants provide 
subsistence amounting to 360 dollars a month in addition to transportation. 
Pedagogical scholarships may be applied for by teachers in elementary 
schools, vocational schools and secondary schools as well as by those engaged 
in school administration. These awards are granted for the study of the 
American school system during a six months’ stay in the United States. 
The grantees receive free transportation and goo dollars a month. The 
scholarships for graduate students, which form the largest group of ASLA 
Scholarships, are designed for younger academic scholars (the age limit is 35) 


holding a degree. They are awarded for study at some American university 


for an entire scholastic year and include transportation, tuition, and about 
170 dollars a month. All ASLA Scholarships are paid out in American 
currency. 

The ASLA Program is administered in Finland by the Committee on 
Study and Training in the United States, a body on which the American 
Embassy, the Finnish Foreign Ministry, the Finnish Ministry of Education, 
certain special educational interests, and the Finnish-American Society are 
represented. The availability of ASLA Scholarships is announced in Sep- 
tember. And every year between 70 and 80 Finnish citizens receive such 
grants for research or study in the United States. 

The Fulbright Program is much more comprehensive than the ASLA 
Program. While the latter applies only to Finland, the former concerns 
all countries that have purchased surplus U.S. Army supplies after the 
Second World War. According to a bill proposed by Senator William J. 
Fulbright and passed in 1946, these countries are entitled to use the money 
paid in their own currency for these supplies—that is, not in dollars—for 
cultural exchanges with the United States. A condition, however, is that 
1e governments of the countries entitled to Fulbright funds make a formal 
agreement with the government of the United States regarding the forms 
of such activities. An agreement of this nature was signed by Finland and 
the United States in 1952. A substantial amount of the money in question 
is used to supplement the ASLA grants in that the transportation of the 
ASLA grantees is paid out of the Fulbright fund. The transportation of a 
small number of private scholarship winners is also paid out of this fund. 
In addition, each year some thirty American research scholars and students 
receive Fulbright grants for work in Finland. This money cannot be used 
in America, as it is in Finnish marks. 

Since the last war it has also been possible for Finnish citizens to apply 
regularly for private American scholarships. The chief categories among 
these are the grants offered by American universities and colleges to both 
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foreign graduates (age limit: 35) and foreign undergraduates (age limit: 22), 
and the so-called American Field Service Scholarships, which are open to 
boys and girls of secondary or high-school age. All these grants are awarded 
for studies during one-year periods in the United States, and as a rule they 
include maintenance and tuition but not transportation and monthly 
allowances. Nevertheless, the American Field Service grants have become 
extremely popular in Finland, and every autumn several hundred boys and 
girls compete for them. All in all, about twenty Finnish citizens are each 
year awarded private American scholarships for university study, while 
some seventy teen-agers receive American Field Service Scholarships. 

The scholarship programs described above are all more or less of a 
traditional academic type: they require a certain background of formal 
study, at least some training in a secondary school (‘‘high” or “‘preparatory”’), 
and at the most a doctor's degree. Thus they do not offer persons active in 
practical fields but lacking in higher education an opportunity to gain 
American experience within their chosen occupations. Four years ago, how- 
ever, an agreement was made between the Finnish-American Society and 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation whereby the Foundation under- 
took to place annually a number of Finnish citizens recommended by the 
Finnish-American Society as trainees in American firms and enterprises. 
The applicants are first of all required to have practical vocational knowl- 
edge; theoretical studies are of secondary importance. Among the fields 
concerned are engineering and other technical branches, import and export, 
shipping, wholesale and retail trade, office work, banking, hotel work, 
and agricultural or horticultural work. The training periods are from 6 
to 18 months in length, during which time the trainees receive a monthly 


subsistence allowance of between 200 and 250 dollars. No special funds 
can be made available for transportation. Up to the present, scores of 
Finnish citizens have been placed in excellent trainee positions in the 
United States through the good offices of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 


A particularly valuable fellowship program, even if limited in time, but 
which concerns Finland alone, was created by the Ford Foundation in 
1957 after conferring with The American-Scandinavian Foundation. The 
Ford Foundation placed a sum of 140,000 dollars at the disposal of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation for grants to leading Finnish citizens 
in certain fields of activity influencing public opinion. Thought best 
qualified were journalists, radio and television officials, creative artists, 
lawyers, and clergymen. These awards have been given for American 
sojourns of two months, and they include round-trip transportation, a grant 
for extensive travel in the United States, and a daily maintenance allowance 
of 15 dollars. The availability of these awards has not been announced 
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publicly in the usual way: the task of transmitting suggestions for suitable 
candidates to The American-Scandinavian Foundation has been entrusted 
to the Finnish-American Society. During the period 1957-60 close to fifty 
Ford grants in all have been awarded. 

It may already at this time be stated that the Ford program, which has 
been entirely free from bureaucratic rigidity, has had very great significance 
for Finnish-American relations. For instance, these trips to the United 
States have had a stimulating effect on the work of several well-known 
artists, a fact which the art critics of Finland have been able to point out. 
One of the Ford grantees, the head of the Finnish National Theater, 
recently published a distinguished volume of essays on America, and more 
than a hundred articles by other Ford grantees have been printed in the 
larger daily newspapers. 

Every years no less than 200 Finnish citizens can expect to receive 
American scholarships of various kinds. If the average value of a grant 
is set at 2,300 dollars, the grants awarded during one year rise to a total 
value of 460,000 dollars. About 2,000 Finns have studied or done research 
work in the United States since the last war. Against this statistical back- 
ground it is no exaggeration to say that the exchange programs between 
Finland and the United States are a very important factor in the cultural 


relations of Finland with the outside world. It is perhaps too eariy to 
express any views as to the permanent effects this activity may have on 
Finnish cultural life but there is no doubt that its significance for the 
increase of knowledge of Finland in the United States and of the United 
States in Finland is very great indeed. 


Bengt Broms, Managing Director of the Finnish-American Society in 
Helsinki, has for a number of years been directly concerned with U.S.- 
Finnish scholarship programs. 
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CL HE SEVENTEENTH OF May’, the Norwegian national holiday, 


originated as far back as 1814, on which date Norway severed its 

union with Denmark and promulgated a new Constitution at 
Eidsvoll. Subsequently Norway entered a union with Sweden. It was the 
young poet and idol of the nation, Henrik Wergeland (1808-1845), who 
urged the celebration of that date in order to commemorate permanently 
the events of that year. And now, in Norway, and all other parts of the 
world where Norwegians have settled down to live, and not least in America, 
hundreds of thousands of children and grown-ups celebrate “The Seven- 
teenth of May” every year. 

For more than four hundred years, ever since 1380, the ancient kingdom 
of Norway had been governed from Copenhagen by Union kings; having 
had “absolute” power since 1660, these kings appointed Danish officials, 
made and enacted laws, levied taxes, and ruled in an autocratic manner 
with little regard for the people who had no means of combatting the 
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Henrik Wergeland 


injustices inflicted on them. During the last half of the eighteenth century, 
however, discontent with the Danish rule grew intensely in Norway; the 
nation was passing through a period of preparation for the time when the 
people were to take control of their own affairs, a period of rapidly moving 
events and of a steadily growing feeling of national self-reliance, which 
united the divergent elements of the population. After long years of wars 
and, to some extent, famine, Norway enjoyed an upturn in its economic 
life with an increase in foreign trade, especially in the lumber export to 
England. The cultural life of Norway also had developed considerably, all 
of which tended to instill in the people a strong desire for, and a de- 
termination to attain, independence and self-government. 

“Det Norske Selskab’” (The Norwegian Society) was established in 
Copenhagen in 1772 by Norwegians living in Denmark, and “Det Kongelige 
Norske Videnskabers Selskab” (The Royal Norwegian Scientific Society) was 
founded in Trondheim in 1760. These events led to the creation of a 
University in Christiania under the name of the Royal Frederiks University, 
1811, and a Norwegian State Bank in Trondheim. All these events stimu- 


lated the growing feeling of national consciousness among the people, a 


feeling which was to find concrete expression at Eidsvoll in 1814. 
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During the time of Napoleon, the united kingdom of Denmark-Norway 
became involved in war on the side of France. Great Britain had made 
war on Denmark-Norway in 1807, a war which turned out to be rathei 
disastrous, especially for the Norwegian half of the kingdom. Then, in 
1808 King Frederik VI declared war on Sweden, but this was soon followed 
by an armistice. In 1810 the Crown Prince of Sweden died, and as his 
successor was elected Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, one of Napoleon's most 
illustrious marshals. It was hoped in Sweden that he would be able to 
reconquer Finland, lost to Russia in 1809, but Marshal Bernadotte, assum- 
ing the name Charles John (Carl Johan), had other plans. After accepting 
his new royal status, he subsequently broke with Napoleon, and an alliance 
was formed between England, Russia, and Sweden. Having been guaranteed 
by his new allies the acquisition of Norway, Charles John, after Napoleon’s 
defeat at Leipzig in October 1813, invaded Denmark at the head of his 


armies. Denmark offered slight opposition and a treaty of peace was signed 
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at Kiel on January 14, 1814. According to one of the key paragraphs of this 
treaty King Frederik VI was to cede to Sweden the Kingdom of Norway, 
while being allowed to retain the crown lands of Iceland, Greenland, and 
the Faroe Islands. 


During these wars there was an increasing dissatisfaction with the rule 
of Danish authorities in Norway, and more and more the people were 
convinced that the union with Denmark had brought them only hardships 
and ought not to continue. In the spring of 1814 the wealthy Norwegian 
landowner Carsten Anker wrote in a letter to King Frederik that “Now 
there are but three courses to choose from: to make Norway an ally of 
Sweden, to throw her into the arms of England, or, to avoid either, to set 
Norway free and give her our own king.” It was the third choice Anker 
considered to be the most favorable, and one which, he thought, would be 
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The Constitutional Assembly at Eidsvoll. 
Its president, Christian Magnus Falsen, is seen reading the Constitution. 
A painting by Oscar A. Wergeland. 


supported by all classes in Norway. But opinions differed and many dared 
not express themselves as freely, although some worked secretly for a break 
with Denmark and a union with Sweden. Among the latter was Count 
Wedel Jarlsberg, and behind him was a large and powerful group who 
thought that with help from Sweden Norway could be freed from its links 
with Denmark. Though it went counter to the general feeling among the 
people to seek a union with the old Swedish enemy, the current unhappy 
conditions of the country provided a good reason for such consideration. 


One factor which strengthened the desire for independence was the op- 
position to the “divine right” of the ruling Danish kings. Influenced by 
the French Enlightenment, people had come to think that their rights 


were more important than the rights of absolute rulers. 

Upon receiving the news of the Treaty of Kiel the Governor General 
of Norway, Prince Christian Frederik, called together a number of promi- 
nent Norwegians to a preliminary congress to discuss the stipulations in 
the Treaty. Holding that King Frederik VI could only surrender Norway 
on his own behalf and that he, being next in line, had inherited it, Prince 
Christian Frederik, allowed himself to be proclaimed Regent of a country 
to be free, independent, and governed along democratic lines. On February 
25, or soon after meetings were held in all the churches of the realm, where 
the people swore allegiance to the new government. Thereupon Christian 
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King Charles XIV John 


Frederik proclaimed that a meeting of citizens of all classes was to be held 
at Eidsvoll to give the country a Constitution. 

112 selected men came as represeniatives, where they assembled in the 
old patrician mansion of the Eidsvoll Iron Works. In this venerable build- 
ing, with its wooden benches along the garlanded walls and a raised rostrum 
for the leaders, the representatives met on April 11. The assembly early 
split into two factions, the larger Independence Party and the smaller 
Union Party. The leader of the former was Christian Magnus Falsen, while 
Count Wedel Jarlsberg was the leader of the minoy’y party, which was 
of the opinion that Norway would stand to gain by a union with Sweden. 
However, the protagonists of full independence won out, and the writing 
of a Constitution was entrusted to a bipartisan committee of fifteen. Serving 
as chairman of the constitutional committee, and having submitted a 
preliminary draft, Christian Magnus Falsen has later been called “The 
Father of the Constitution.” 


Working with the utmost speed, the Committee had completed its work 


by mid-May, and on May 17 the new Constitution was signed and became 


the law of the realm. 


The new Constitution, which, although amended, is still in force today, 
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was greatly influenced by eighteenth-century thought and by both the French 
Constitution of 1791 and by the American Constitution of 1789. It retained 
Montesquieu’s tripartite division of power and the theory of popula 
sovereignty. It proclaimed Norway to be “a free, independent and inalien- 
able state, and its form of government to be a limited and hereditary 
monarchy.” 


The Assembly also elected Prince Christian Frederik King of Norway, 
and he swore allegiance to the people and to the new Constitution. 
Before disbanding on May 20 the entire assemblage formed a chain and 
solemnly pledged that they would be “United and true until Dovre falls.” 

These stirring events were forever to be inextricably linked with the 
name of Eidsvoll, the “shrine” of Norway and generally regarded as Norway's 
“Hall of Independence”. 


Ii] 


The news of the signing of the Constitution and of Norway’s new-found 
independence spread rapidly across the country. Freedom had, as Henrik 
Wergeland wrote, “deep roots in the history of the Norwegian people”. 
From now on everything was to be different. Norway was to take its place 
among the other free and independent nations of Europe. 

As Governor General, Prince Christian Frederik had assumed the task 
of keeping Norway in the Danish-Norwegian union; but now, as_ the 
elected King of Norway, he would have to devote his energies to maintaining 
the independence of his country. He was less than 30 years old, he knew the 
country and loved its people as well as having a genuine desire to help 
Norway, but his reign was destined to be a short one. 

During the Eidsvoll meeting the absolutist powers, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia had sent emissaries to Copenhagen to see that the Kiel Treaty was 
carried out. The British representatives did not reach Denmark until the 
other delegates had accomplished their purpose in June. By that time 
they had forced King Frederik VI to send orders for Christian Frederik 
and all Danish officials in that country to leave Norway immediately, for 
military installations to be turned over to the Swedes and for all com- 
munications with Norway to cease. The optimism and high hopes of the 
May days at Eidsvoll began to fade, as the people realized that the newly 
proclaimed independence was a precarious one indeed. 

But Norwegian independence had its sympathizers abroad. The English 
press, for instance, was strongly in favor of Norway, but this was contrasted 
by the action of the government which maintained that the promises made 
to Charles Jolin were to be kept. Norwegian representatives who went to 
England to plead their case were not even received by Parliament in London. 
Instead, the British government sent a representative of its own, John 
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Oslo’s Seventeenth-of-May parade 


Proceeding along the city’s main street, Karl Johansgate, towards the Royal Palace 


(in the background), this parade of Oslo’s school children is the best known of the 


many celebrations on Norway's national holiday. 
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Morier, to Norway to urge the Norwegians to accept the Kiel Treaty, and 
shortly after, on June go, there came from England, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, a delegation who voiced demands like those made by Morier. At 
first resisted by both king and people, the mediators gradually eased their 
erstwhile strong demands, with the exception that they kept insisting on 
King Christian Frederik’s immediate abdication, and that negotiations 
were to begin for the creation of a Norwegian-Swedish Union. The king 
declared himself willing to resign, as long as the Constitution would remain 
unimpaired and the Norwegian people were to retain their freedom. He 
was willing to turn over his royal rights to a constitutionally elected Storting 
(Parliament). Thereupon the delegates went to Sweden to continue the 
negotiations with Charles John. He, however, would not accept their 
proposals and asked the delegates to return and tell the Norwegians to 
make a new Constitution acceptable to the Swedish demands, that King 
Christian Frederik should leave Norway immediately, and that two of the 
fortifications along the Swedish-Norwegian border should be vacated and 
then occupied by Swedish forces. 

With the Norwegians proving obdurate, Charles John invaded Norway 
on July 29, 1814, with an armed force of 40,000 men supported by a fleet 
of warships. The Norwegian army numbered about 27,000 men, un- 
trained and unprepared for war, lacking both cannon, powder, clothing, 
and food. King Christian Frederik was in command of the Norwegian 
forces, but his skill as a military leader and administrator proved almost 
catastrophic and the war was to be of short duration. In the south- 
eastern districts of Norway, where the battles took place, victories and 
defeats alternated, with heavy losses on both sides. Peace negotiations 
began on August 6, and an armistice was declared on August 14. Thereupon, 
a convention was called to meet at the city of Moss for concluding a peace 
treaty. King Christian Frederik’s last official act was to call a meeting of an 
extraordinary Storting on October 7. In the meantime the king pleaded 
illness, broken down both mentally and physically, by the strain of the last 
month, and he was, no doubt, a sick man. 

On October 10 Christian Frederik presented his formal abdication as 
king to the Storting, and the same evening, accompanied by a few friends, 
he boarded a little sloop which carried him on the first lap of his voyage 
back to Denmark. He was deeply hurt at the coolness shown him during 
his last months in Norway, but he wrote in his diary: “My heart is still 
warmly attached to this brave people.” 

On October 20, the Storting agreed that Norway was to be united with 


Sweden, under a common monarch, but was to retain its status as a separate 
and independent kingdom. With the changes in the Constitution necessi- 
tated by the new union, the Norwegian Government on November 4 elected 
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Charles XIII king of Norway and thus a union was entered into which 
was to last until the year 1905. 

But the “Seventeeth of May” was destined to become the national holiday 
of Norway. To commemorate the “birthday of the Constitution’ students 
in Oslo organized celebrations and made speeches on this day as early as 
the 1820's. Such celebrations, however, were disapproved by the royal 
power, and in i829 infantry troops had to be resorted to to disperse the 
people of Oslo. This co-called “Battle of the Market-place’” was utilized 
by the poet Henrik Wergeland in blowing strongly on the embers of 
Norwegian patriotism. Later on, in 1870, the first school children’s parade 
was organized by Norway's great author, Bjérnstjerne Bjgérnson, and before 
long such parades were to be seen all over Norway on that day. And today, 
the huge parades and the festivities that mark “The Seventeenth of May”, 
having few parallels in other lands, are not only a symbol of Norwegian 
love of country but also keep alive the memory of the men who met at 
Eidsvoll in 1814. 


Carl Norman, now residing in Oslo, has contributed numerous articles to 
the “Review.” He is the former Business Manager of the Publications 
Division of the Foundation. 
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HE William Henry Schofield Memorial Library is the name registered 

with the American Library Association for the collection of reference 

books maintained by ~*e American-Scandinavian Foundation in its 
national headquarters in New York City. It was Dr. Schofield, Professor 
of Comparative Literature at Harvard University, President of the Founda- 
tion 1917-20 and a scholar in things Scandinavian, who conceived the idea 
of such a collection and, at his death in 1920, gave the Foundation many 
of his books and ten thousand dollars for rooms to contain them. The 
William Henry Schofield Memorial Library was dedicated in February 
1929 by Mrs. Schofield, and was for many years to feature the woodcarvings 
in Old Norse style by the Norwegian-American artist Trygve Hammer. 

At this writing the Foundation has five thousand volumes duly indexed, 
catalogued, and shelved. Also it has a Scandinavian Union Card Catalogue 
covering the basic collections in the humanities of some dozen other 
libraries and the current collections pertaining to Scandinavia of the two 
largest libraries—the Library of Congress and the Harvard University 
Library. The ASF tries to limit its own collection of books to literature, 
travel, art, dictionaries, biographies, geographies, encyclopedias, histories, 
and grammars. Inquiries for books on medicine, nuclear physics, and other 
sciences are referred to other libraries. 

In 1912 our early collection of books was augmented by a charter trustee 
of the Foundation, John Allyne Gade, with leather bound sets of several 
Scandinavian authors, to which other sets have been added by purchase 
and as gifts by Georg Unger Vetlesen and other generous donors and 
publishers who send us their new books related to Scandinavia. Of course, 
we also include the most important works of Scandinavian-Americans. 
Next to the patio of our national headquarters is housed a rather vast 
collection of photographs, manuscripts, press clippings, and records for 
which publishing houses call every month. We have some manuscripts 
and letters by Fridtjof Nansen, Selma Lagerl6f, Sven Hedin, John Ericsson, 
and Sigrid Undset. There is also an extensive collection of books on 
Scandinavian composers, of records and scores of Scandinavian music. 

Our Union Catalogue, now containing some 120,000 titles, was the first 


American Union Catalogue. By sending a postcard to us the inquirer is 
referred to the library containing the book nearest his home, and he is 
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enabled to borrow it by the Interlibrary Loan System. Our Union Catalogue 
idea has now been followed by many libraries, first by the Art Department 
of Harvard, second by the University of Pennsylvania with its Union 
Catalogue of books in the libraries of that state. 

It might be useful at this point to quote from a report on the Library 
prepared by Hanna Astrup Larsen in 1944: “The growth [of the Library | 
has been more or less haphazard, by gifts from authors and publishers 
and occasionally the gift of a small private collection. The greatest single 
source of new accessions has been the books sent for review in The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Review. 

“The purpose of the Library is twofold. It serves the editorial department 
of the Foundation in the preparation of our publications, The American- 
Scandinavian Review and the books. For this purpose reference books are 
absolutely essential, and a full collection of Scandinavian literature in the 
original is highly desirable. 

“The second purpose is to serve the public, by enabling the Bureau of 
Information to answer questions received by letter and telephone, and by 
allowing students to use the books in the Library. 

“The question has been asked whether the Library should stress works 
in the original or in translation. Both are necessary. The Library covers 
rather fully the books in English on Scandinavian subjects and translations 
from the Scandinavian that have appeared in the lifetime of the Foundation. 
It should perhaps not be impossible to exhaust this field, at least as far as 
American publications are concerned. On the other hand, it is also necessary 
to have in the original the books that are not otherwise available here. 

‘Another question is how far the Library should go in acquiring material 
on Scandinavian-American life. The Bureau of Information often gets 
questions about Scandinavians in America, and the Library has the most 
important standard works in the field, such as the books of Amandus 
Johnson, Theodore Blegen, and Benson and Hedin. It would hardly be 
possible in our cramped quarters and with insufficient help to collect ex- 
tensive Scandinavian-Americana, such as old newspapers, letters, etc. 

“Finally, it is a question whether we should try to acquire books by 
Scandinavians in fields not especially related to Scandinavia. The Com- 
mittee finds that it would be best not to include such books, except in 
cases where a Scandinavian has made some very outstanding contribution. 
As such might be mentioned the books of Brandes on European literature, 
Jespersen on English grammar, and the great explorers.” 

As indicated above, related to the Library is the Foundation’s Informa- 
tion Bureau. From it information is issued free to the public on every 
conceivable Scandinavian subject. For instance, our record for a rather 
slack month, an April some years back, was information to eleven states 
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on Danish books, location of a poem by Hans Christian Andersen, a 
Swedish author planning a book on Eastman Kodak, courses in Agriculture 
in Denmark, list of Scandinavian holiday books, words for a Lucia song, 
the Island of Saint Bartholomew, a bibliography of Bjérnson, articles on 
Swedish Labor history, Swedish rosepod seeds and their nutritional value, 
complete list of Scandinavian newspapers, articles on post-war Sweden, 
Scandinavian school bulletins, ballads of Norwegian immigrants, Scan- 
dinavian Christmas stories, translators and dates of Strindberg plays, photo- 
graphs of Scandinavian immigrants, recent books on Sweden, location of 
replacement parts for spinning wheels, photos and information about 
Scandinavian architects! 

All the above information was issued by mail. In addition, that April 
month, came telephone requests for the meaning of emblems on the 
Swedish coat-of-arms, films on Denmark for club meetings, books on 
“Sloéyd” in Sweden, best biography of Hans Christian Andersen, informa- 
tion on Det Norske Selskab, a book on Danish geology, acreage of Rebild 
Park in Denmark, pictures of Gardar in Greenland for an American pub- 
lisher, a list of Scandinavian book publishers, even on who published a 
poem by Otto Gelsted, information about Christian Drakenberg, a list 
of viking ships with captains and ports of departure (!), articles and pictures 
about the Faroe Islands, a list of Danish scientists. 

In conclusion we will quote a paragraph in the report made in 1953 
by Benjamin Jegers, who is now with the Yale University Library and 
won his Master’s Degree with a thesis on “The William Henry Schofield 
Memorial Library of The American-Scandinavian Foundation”: ‘The 
present survey has tried to show that the William Henry Schofield Memorial 
Library of The American-Scandinavian Foundation has played an important 
part in attaining the goals set up by the Foundation. Through its accumula- 
tion of material on every aspect of Scandinavian culture, through its inter- 
library loan, through its reference service and through its Scandinavian 
Union Catalogue the Library has done much in order to advance Scandi- 
navian culture in America and—to a lesser extent—American culture in 
the Scandinavian countries. The Library has endeavored to fulfill its obliga- 
tions as a research and information center for everyone interested in some 
phase of Scandinavian and Scandinavian-American culture.” 


Dr. Henry Goddard Leach was for several years Curator of Scandinavian 

Books in the Harvard University Library. He is himself the author of 

five books and is Honorary President of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 
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THE SIGNS OF DENMARK 


jy WALTER R. VECCHIO 


MONG THE ATTRACTIONS that please the American tourist 
when traveling in Europe is the fact that many of the 

“old world” customs still prevail among the people. 

One of these is the method of advertising the wares that a shop 
sells by hanging out in front of the store a replica or symbol 
of the item or the service that can be obtained inside. Not 
entirely unknown in America, this custom has in Europe pro- 
duced signs that are ingenious and humorous as well as effective, 
we believe, in attracting customers. In these pages will be found 
a selection of photographs, recently taken in Denmark, of four 
trafic signs and of ten merchants’ signs that no doubt both 


Danes and Americans find practical and amusing. 
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Left: 

In Denmark the signs 
used by bootmakers are 
easy to understand. 


Belox . 

And the sign in front of 
a bakery will confuse no 
one. The crown indicates 
that at one time or an- 
other this bakery has sup- 
plied the Royal family 
with its products. 
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Above: 
This sign, on the other 
hand, with its young man 


carrying a cake, adver- 
fises a pastry shop. 


Right: 

This over-sized woode n 
shoe tells in no uncertain 
terms where the shoe- 
maker is located. 


SIGNS OF 


DENMARK 
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Abo: ee 

Here is the traditional 
sign in many parts of 
Europe for a barber shop 
The silver plate with th 
cut-out notch was placed 
under the customer's chin 
while he was being 
shaved. 


Left: 

A bear skin and a top hat 
are pre tty obvious: a store 
carrying hats and furs is 
located here. 





THE SIGNS OF DENMARK 


Right: 

This spinning wheel ad- 
vertises the fact that 
woolens are sold here. 


Below: 
And one can’t go wrong 
when one is looking for a 


locksmith! 
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Left: 

This over-sized cigar 
leaves no doubt as to the 
propinquity of a tobacco 


shop. 


Below: 

No, they don’t sell bee 
by the barrel here. They 
make the barrels! 





VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM 


By CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


the 
Nobel Prize for Literature more 


MONG THE RECIPIENTS of 

than half are practically un- 
known to readers of English. Of these 
there are surely few that would be 
more rewarding discoveries than Verner 
von Heidenstam, the Swedish poet and 
novelist who received the award in 
1916 and whose centennial was cele- 
brated two years ago. Equally a master 
the 


glory of Sweden in the past and con- 


of prose and verse, he recreates 
tinues it into the present. In the fol- 
lowing sketch we shall present a brief 
outline of his life and let him as much 
as possible speak for himself. 
Heidenstam was born in 1859, of a 
prosperous family. On his father’s side 
he was of German descent, on his 
mother’s he came of the old Swedish 
nobility. The family estate was situated 
near Vadstena on Lake Vattern in south 
central Sweden. It is a lonely, rather 
desolate region, but full of legendary 
and historic associations. As a boy in 
a local school he was shy and solitary, 
absorbed in his fondness for nature and 
his visions of Sweden's ancient glory. 
He liked to fancy himself as a chieftain 
and to dress for the part. Being some- 
what delicate in health, at the age of 


sixteen he was sent to Southern Europe, 


for which he at once developed a 


passion, so that he spent nearly all of 
the following ten years abroad, at first 
in Italy, then in Greece, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and 
summers at home he married, to the 
great disapproval of his father, who 
objected because of his extreme youth. 


Palestine. In one of his 


Deciding to become a painter, he 
entered the studio of Gerome in Paris, 
where he enjoyed the life of the artists, 
but soon found that whatever talent he 
might have did not lie in that direction. 
He gives us an account of this in his 
lively and humorous poem, “The Hap- 
py Artists.” 


I scanned the world through printed 
symbol swart, 

And through the beggar’s rags I strove 
to see 

The inner man. I looked unceasingly 

With my cold mind and with my 
burning heart. 


In this final line, we have the key to 
his nature. Few writers have better un- 
derstood their deepest selves. Heiden- 
stam could never be satisfied by surface. 
It may, however, be noted that his gift 
for color and imagery must have been 
greatly stimulated by his stay in Paris. 

The first result of Heidenstam’s long 
sojourn abroad was a volume of poems, 
Pilgrimage and Wander-Years (Vallfart 
och vandringsar), published in 1888. It 
was a brilliant debut, so much so in- 
deed that it aroused a new vitality in 
the younger poets, as did Byron's 
Childe Harold. Professor Fredrik B6ok, 
Sweden's foremost critic of the period, 
acclaims it as follows: “In this we have 
the verse of a painter; strongly colorful, 
plastic, racy, vivid. In a bold, some- 
times careless, form there is nothing 
academic; all is seen and felt and ex- 
perienced, the observation is sharp and 
the imagination lively. The young poet- 
painter reproduces the French life of 
the streets; he tells stories of the Thou- 
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sand and One Nights, and conjures up 
before us the bazaars of Damascus. In 
the care-free indolence of the East he 
sees the last reflection of the old 
happy existence, and for that reason he 
loves it. And yet amid all the gay 
hedonism in Pilgrimage and. Wander- 
Years is a cycle of short poems, 
“Thoughts in Loneliness,” filled with 
brooding, melancholy, and sombre 
longing.” 

Of the longer pieces of the volume 
none is so memorable as 


Immortal,”’ 


“Nameless and 
took rank 
among the finest poems ever written in 
the Swedish language. It celebrates the 
unknown architect who designed the 
temple of Neptune at Paestum, next to 
the Parthenon the noblest example of 
Grecian classic style now in existence. 
On the eve of his return to their native 
Naxos he speaks with his wife of the 
masterpiece which rises before them in 
its completed perfection. The supreme 
object of their lives is now fulfilled, 
says the wife, her husband has achieved 
immortality. Not so, he answers, it is 
not the architect but the temple that 


which at once 


is immortal. ““The man’s true reputa- 
tion is his work.” 


The short poems grouped at the end 
of the volume as “Thoughts in Lone- 
liness” is, as Professor B6Gk indicated, 
in sharp contrast with the others. It 
consists of fragmentary personal revela- 
tions, such as “The Spark”: 


There is a spark dwells deep within 
my soul. 

To get it out into the daylight’s glow 

Is my life’s aim both first and last, 
the whole. 

It slips away, it burns and tortures me. 

That little spark is all the wealth 
I know, 

That little spark is my life’s misery. 


\ dominant motive is the poet's longing 


for his homeland and its boyhood as- 
sociations: 


Not men-folk, but the fields where 


I would stray, 

The stones where as a child I used 

to play. 

He is utterly disappointed in himself 
and in the desultory life he has been 
leading. What he really wants is to 
find “ta sacred cause” to which he can 
honestly devote himself. This restless 
individualism found its answer when 
he returned to live nearly all the rest 
of his life in Sweden. His cause was to 
commemorate the glory of her past and 
to incite her people to perpetuate it 
in the present. 

He did not, however, find himself at 
once. His next major work, completed 
in 1892, was a long fantastic epic in 
Hans 
describes as a 


entitled Alienus, which 
Book monu- 
ment on the grave of his carefree and 


indolent youth. ‘The hero, who is him- 


prose, 


Professor 


self, is represented as a pilgrim in the 
the East, a sort of 
Faustus type, who, to quote from Pro- 


storied lands of 
fessor B6Gk again, “even in the pleas- 
ure gardens of Sardanapalus can not 
cease from his painful search after the 
meaning of life. He is driven back by 
his yearning to the wintry homeland 
of his fathers in the forest of Tiveden.”’ 

From this time on Heidenstam pro- 
ceeded to find his deeper self. By the 
death of his father in 1888 he had come 
into possession of the family estate and 
had re-assumed its traditions. He did 
not, however, settle back into acquies- 
cence with things as they were. Like his 
friend and contemporary August 
Strindberg he had little patience with 
collective mediocrity. He saw Sweden 
as a country of smug and narrow pro- 
the heroic 


vincialism, indifferent to 
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Verner von Heidenstam 


spirit of its former glory. Strindberg’s 
remedy for this condition was to tear 
down the old structures and build anew 
from the ground up. Heidenstam’s con- 
ception, on the contrary, was to revive 


the present by the memories of the past. 


Whether in prose or poetry, all of 
Heidenstam’s later work was concerned 
with Sweden. With the first of a group 
of historical novels, The Charles Men 
(Karolinerna), published in 1897-8, he 


achieved the masterpiece of his career. 
In scope and power it can only be com- 
War Peace. 
About one-third as long, it is less in- 
coor- 
dinated, more concise and more dra- 


pared to ‘Tolstoy's and 


timate and detailed, but better 


matic. Though it centers around the 
brilliant and enigmatic figure of Charles 


XII, the true hero is not finally the 
king himself. Hence the title of the 
book, referring to the soldiers and sub- 
king; on the fatal battlefield 


jects of the 
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of Poltava, to quote from the novel, 
“the wreath he twined for himself 
slipped down upon his people.” 


The Charles Men consists not of a 
connected narrative but of a group of 
short stories, each depicting a special 
phase of the general subject. Somewhat 
uneven in interest for an average read- 
er, eight or ten of these are among 
the finest of their kind in literature. 
They comprise a great variety of scene 
and interest: grim episodes of war, 
idyllic interludes, superb canvases of 
world-shaking events, and delightfully 
humorous sketches of odd characters. 
The general effect is tragic. Almost 
nothing is said of Charles’ spectacular 
victories, the central theme being the 
heroic loyalty of the Swedish people 
to their idolized king in misfortune and 
defeat. 

To carry out this exalted conception 
the author has combined the vivid 
realism and imaginative power we have 
noticed in his early poetry and carried 
them out on a grand scale. His peculiar 
gift, as had been suggested before, is 
his intensity. George Meredith has said 
that fervor is the core of style. Of few 
authors is this more true than of Hei- 
denstam. The Charles Men has a tre- 
mendous range of characters, of com- 
mon folk even more than of major 
figures. The career of Charles XII is 
obviously very similar to that of Na- 
poleon. His ideal was Alexander of 
Macedon, as Napoleon’s was Julius 
Caesar. His purpose, however, was not 
to establish an empire, but to assert 
the principle of divine justice. Each 
aspired to be a god in human form, 
but with each it was a different kind of 
god. Each failed catastrophically in an 
invasion of Russia and each brought 
ruin on the country that worshipped 


him. Each is still glorified as a national 
hero. 

The first half of The Charles Men, 
ending on the climax of the battle of 
Poltava in 1709, is more dramatically 
coherent than the second. After the col- 
lapse of that desperate and _ ill-fated 
campaign the character of the king 
degenerated for a time into a futility 
that was not merely pitiable but often 
ridiculous. Like Napoleon, he was the 
worst of losers. There are, however, 
some wonderful chapters at the begin- 
ning of the second part, concerning the 
reactions of the Swedes in adversity. 
Then more than ever before did they 
show their fortitude and patient cheer- 
fulness. This comes out in “When the 
Bells Ring,” which describes the rally- 
ing of the peasants in southern Sweden 
to repel an invasion by the Danes. 

In “The King’s Ride,” Charles 
breaks out of a long period of petu- 
lance and inertia, regains his old self, 
escapes from Turkey, and finally reach- 
es his own land after an absence of 
eighteen years. He finds it in utter 
misery and desolation. All his people 
ask for is no more war. But he plunges 
into yet another, this time with Nor- 
way, and is killed in an assault on the 
of Fredrikshall, being only 
thirty-six years of age when he died. 
He had become king at fifteen. 

Then suddenly there was a tremen- 
dous revulsion of popular feeling. From 
being a hated tyrant and madman he 
was now the symbol of all that was 
noblest and best in the history of 
Sweden. This is brought out in the 
next to last chapter of the book, “A 
Hero’s Funeral,” written in the form 
of an impassioned prose poem. Slowly 
the procession of warriors and states- 
men passes through the snow beside the 


fortress 
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black water and into the brilliantly 
tighted cathedral, the shrine of so many 
precious memories. The guns are fired, 
the hymns are sung, and the body ot 
Charles is carried down to the vault and 
laid beside the tombs of his ancestors. 
As he had longed to be, he became the 
echo of a saga. 

Heidenstam wrote four other works 
of fiction about earlier figures revered 
in Swedish memory. Excellent in their 
way, they lack the wide appeal of The 
Charles Men, and need not detain us 
here. It is different with his volume 
The Swedes and Their Chieftains 
(Svenskarna och deras hdévdingar), a 
history intended for the general reader 
and particularly suited for high school 
students. Admirably written, it is a 
perfect introduction to Swedish history 
for readers of other countries. Some of 
the earlier episodes have touches of the 
supernatural, as suited to the legendary 
background. These are suggestive of 
Selma Lagerlof. Especially touching is 
the chapter, ‘““The Little Sister,” 
a king’s daughter who became a nun 
in the convent of St. Birgitta. The 
record teems with 


about 


romance and ad- 
venture. Gustaf Vasa is a superb ex- 
ample, and Charles X, the conqueror 
of Denmark, hardly less so. Of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII it is un- 
necessary to speak. For variety we have 
the gracious and charming Gustaf III, 
the King of the Arts, assassinated in his 
own opera house. How little we have 
known of them till now! More lovable 
still and far happier in his fate was 
Karl von Linné, the founder of modern 
botany. And so at last we come to 
Bernadotte, the French marshal under 
y the 
Swedes to be their King Charles XIV 
John. He then commanded his new 


Napoleon, who was chosen by 


people as their general against his 
former emperor and ushered in for 
them an era of peace which has lasted 
ever since 1814. 


‘There remains for our consideration 
only the two late volumes of Heiden- 
stam’s poetry, published respectively 
in 1895 and 1915. In subject matter 
they assume two aspects, patriotic and 
reflective. The tone is dominantly mas- 
culine. 


Happiness is a woman’s jewel. 
Gods remorseless, fates unsparing, 
Scanty bread—aye, that’s the cruel 
Bracing life for men! 


The damning vice is complacence, in- 
difference. What the poet wishes for 
his people is the times that try men’s 
souls. 


I ask not years when the sun shines 
bright, 

Nor for golden crops I importune. 

Kind fate, let the blazing thunderbolt 
smite 

My people with years of misfortune. 


The chief incentive to patriotism with 
Heidenstam, as been noted all 
along, is faithfulness to the great mem- 


has 


ories of the past. Heidenstam’s ideal of 
patriotism is as democratic as that of 
Lincoln. He remembered that on fa- 
mous battlefields 


Not only the gentlemen sank to earth 

But also the faithful yeomen. 

*Tis a blot on our flag that we reckon 
worth 


By wealth, and poor men are no men. 


Such, as we have seen, is the spirit of 
The Charles Men throughout. There is 


also the love of the land in all its 


aspects and in every season, especially 
of the old houses where men live so 
close to it. 
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The reflective poems are all short 
and deeply personal. Like “Thoughts in 
Loneliness” they have a melancholy and 
fatalistic tinge, but they have also the 
mellowness and tolerance which age 
nearly always brings to a thoughtful 
mind. 

In the preceding pages it has been 
indicated that Heidenstam was almost 
equally pre-eminent in poetry and in 
prose. The reason that his poetry has 
been so extensively dealt with 
first, that in it his personality is more 
intimately revealed, and secondly, that 
it had a more important influence on 
contemporary writers. In the century 
previous to the publication of Pil- 
grimage and Wander-Years a brilliant 
record had been established in Swedish 
poetry. Though little known in other 
countries, I believe it compares favor- 
ably with English poetry of the same 
period, at least in quality and variety, 
not of course in quantity. Its appeal— 
like that of Burns, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Keats and Shelley—is both national and 


universal, and for depth of feeling and 


was, 


sheer imaginative beauty it stands very 
high indeed. 

When Heidenstam appeared on the 
Swedish literary scene, there had been 
a decided falling off of interest in 
Swedish poetry. The publication of 
his Pilgrimage and Wander-Years in 
1888 was therefore an event of major 
importance. It was because of this that 
Gustaf 


younger, was encouraged 


Fréding, who was a_ year 


to believe 
that, as he said, it was worth while to 
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write poetry. The example of Heiden- 
stam gave confidence to the younger 
man to develop his natural genius. 
Fréding was closely followed by E. A. 
Karlfeldt, a gentler and mellower 
celebrant of peasant life, who was one 
of the very few recipients of the Nobel 
award for poetry exclusively. Since then 
poetry has continued to hold a leading 
place in Swedish literature. 

Heidenstam, who became a member 
of the Swedish Academy in 1913 and 
received many other great honors, lived 
to a ripe old age and passed away in 
1940. 

A word in conclusion as to my per- 
sonal impression of Heidenstam. He 
was tall, heavily built, very dark in 
coloring, black-mustached; with strong, 
rugged features, somewhat like a 
French Canadian. I found him difficult 
to know, nervous and taciturn, the shy 
and solitary type he had apparently 
always been. Evidently wishing to be 
agreeable, as my host, he did not help 
me to establish any rapport with him, 
so that I could never venture to tell 
him of my deep admiration for his 
poetry and for The Charles Men. Dur- 
ing the course of one conversation he 
Swedish, as if 


remarked in more to 


himself than to me, “I am so heavy, 
so heavy.” This I strongly denied, but 
though it was wholly untrue of his 
work, it seemed so of him. It was in 
his writing, not in his speech, that his 
genius was articulate, and it is for that 
full expression of himself that he will 
alwavs be remembered. 


Charles Wharton Stork is an American author and translator who has 
published a number of books and articles in the Scandinavian field. 


He has translated ““The Charles 


Men” and “The Swedes and Their 


Chieftains” from the Swedish, as well as numerous poems, included in his 
“Anthology of Swedish Lyrics” and other publications. 
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The modern shelter which covers the buried farm of Sténg. 


THE BURIED FARM OF STONG 


PETER 


-g IDDEN in the lava fields of south- 
H ern Iceland are the remains of 
an ancient farm, St6ng. This 


farm is perhaps the best preserved and 


By 


most authentic example of any of those 
old Norse 
landic sagas. Like Pompeii, Stong was 


described in the and _Ice- 


buried by lava ash and remained for- 


gotten for centuries. Over 800 years 


passed between the rain of ashes from 
the volcano, Hekla, that poured over 


it in A.D. 1104 and its excavation in 


1939-7 


1It was originally believed that 
buried during the eruption in A.b. 
gurOur Thorarinsson first suggested the date 
of 1104 in a newspaper article in 1949 after 
studying Hekla’s eruption cycle in 1947-48 and 
the remains of another farm. The earlier date 
is now generally accepted by Icelandic scien 
tists 


Stong was 
1300. Si 


B. DIRLAM 


Stong is located in the valley of 
Lhjorsardalur, roughly between the 
Golden Falls (Gullfoss) and Hekla. But 
its limited fame and difficult approaches 
make it one of the least visited of Ice- 
the 


is often dis- 


land’s national monuments. Even 
most determined travelet 
couraged by the maze of intersecting 
one-lane roads that lead to this remote 
spot. 

In the summer of 1958, two Amer- 
ican companions and I set out for Sténg 
in a Volkswagen on the recommenda- 
tion of our Reykjavik host, Gudémun- 
dur Thorlaksson. ‘The mid-August day 
we chose was overcast and quite cool. 
Distant snow-speckled peaks gave the 
impression of winter. Yet in the val- 
leys, farmers were industriously gather- 
ing hay. 
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At first, the roads were easy to fol- 
low with the recently published map 
we had bought in Reykjavik. Signs con- 
firmed our progress from farm to farm, 
but disappeared as the population 
thinned. Proceeding by guess, we were 
thwarted by arriving at a dead end in 
front of a summer house on a hillside, 
overlooking the valley through which 
we had driven. Around the house, a 
neat botanical garden had been plant- 
ed, complete with a few trees—so sel- 
dom seen in Iceland. Seeking further 
directions to St6ng, we met the Danish- 
born owner of this remote house. With 
his help, we were soon on our way 
again back into the valley of Thjdrsar- 
dalur and on toward Sténg. 

Once this entire valley had been rich 
farmland, sprinkled with 
But now it is covered by a blanket of 


buildings. 


lava far deeper than any winter snow. 
Over this lava, we followed a winding 
rocks and_ splashing 
through streams. Further on we 
more formidable 


road, dodging 
met 
with a obstacle—a 
river over thirty yards wide flowing 
rapidly across the road. Rather than 
risk the Volks- 


wagen, we left the car at this point and 


being stranded with 


waded across. 
The water was icy cold. Sharp lava 
cut our feet. On the other side, a group 


of Icelandic ponies watched our prog- 


ress mockingly. It was a temptation to 
capture them and ride the rest of the 
way to our destination. But the possi- 
bility was just as great that these in- 
dependent animals would simply re- 
turn us to the other side of the river. 

Continuing on foot, we left the road 
and headed cross-country over a barren 
lava field toward a shining metal roof 
This first 
sight of the large shelter which we were 


in the distance. was our 


told has been built to protect the ruins 
of Sténg’s farmhouse. After walking 
more than an hour, we finally arrived 
at our isolated destination. 

The shelter, nestled among the low 
hills at the end of the valley, housed 
the most important excavation. Under 
it lay the excellently preserved walls 
of a dwelling typical of farmhouses 
throughout Iceland in saga times. 

It was pleasing to find the entire area 
completely unspoiled by tourists. No 
initials had been carved in the shelter 
walls. No debris was to be seen any- 
where in the vicinity. The shelter door 
was unlocked and unattended, making 
the farmhouse belong as much to us as 
to those who had lived there hundreds 
of years before. 

Entering the shelter, a few signs in 
Icelandic briefly described the rooms 
that lay before us. From the vestibule, 
we stepped down onto the earth floor 
of the main hall. In the center of this 
hall, the hearth was easily distinguish- 
able. Here dung fires had burned for 
The fires had 
burned open in the room with only a 
hole in the roof to carry off the smoke. 


warmth and cooking. 


The walls of the main hall were several 
feet thick, made of closely fitted lava 
chunks turf. Just these 
extend- 


room. 


and inside 


walls, stones stand in a row 


ing the entire length of the 
These could possibly have supported 
wood paneling. But it is more likely 
that on inland farms such as St6ng, 
where lumber was extremely scarce, the 
turf walls were covered with blankets 
or not at all. Elsewhere in the room, 
other stones which served as roof and 
planking supports also stand in their 
original positions. 

Halls such as this were the centers of 


life in saga times. Here the Icelanders 
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main hall at Stong, showing the hearth in center, the 


turf walls, and the entrance to the milkshed (upper right). 


of old feasted and slept—entertained 
their visitors and spun stories of thei 
adventures. The dankness and smells 
of the building were gone and only an 
atmosphere of comfort lingered. It was 
a large farmhouse—one which any man 
would be proud to claim as home. El- 
evated platforms along each wall could 
And the 


women’s section adjacent to the main 


easily accommodate fifty men. 


hall further increased the capacity of 
the house. 

On the side opposite the entry, two 
hall. One 
probably served as a meat house. In it, 


rooms branch off the main 
two drainage canals, emptying through 
the outer wall, remain intact. The sec- 
ond room was a milk shed. Here three 
large holes along one wall could still 
be used as storage vats for dairy pro- 
ducts. 


No. artifacts the 
now, although a few were found during 


the excavation. Weight stones indicated 


remain in house 


the position of a loom. A green glazed 
pot chip was also found at that time.? 


the turf 
walls inside the house as well as out, 


Green grass grows from 


giving one the impression of standing 


in an abandoned greenhouse. The lofty 


roof of the modern shelter, replacing 
the one destroyed at the time of Sténg’s 
burial, creates a sense of awe and gives 
a cathedral silence to the interior. A 
large pedimental window at the further 
end provides light directly from the sky 
without allowing any view to distract 


from the ruins. This covering, while 


= \age Roussell identifies this chip as prob- 
ably being English ceramic, dating from about 
4.p. 1300. In the light of more recent research, 
this date is questionable. 
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not authentic, is so skilfully blended 
with the old here at Sténg that the 
two architectures—ancient and modern 
—create a single impression of beauty 
that far exceeds either style individu- 
ally. 

Leaving the house through the pas- 
sage in the 


we were impressed by the fact that such 


heavy turf and lava wall, 


a large building should have but one 
door and no windows. This would be 
very practical for keeping out the cold 
winter winds, but probably dangerous 
in the event of fire. 

Walking several yards back of the 
main building, we came to three small- 
er shelters. These housed the remains 
of a larder, a cow barn, and a smithy. 
In these buildings also, various stones 


remain in the positions in which they 
had been placed prior to their lava-ash 


burial. The biggest flagstones I have 


seen in all of Iceland stood on end to 


form stalls in the barn. And in the 


smithy, a stone anvil stands ready for 


use. 

The ground outside all these build- 
ings is covered with the- gray-yellow 
ashes and pumice that rained down 
from Hekla to bury this once prosper- 
ous farm, a grim reminder of what de- 
this has 


vastation volcano 


caused 
through the ages and again as recently 
as 1947. But paradoxically, these same 
ashes that destroyed the valley almost 
a thousand years ago have also pre- 
served this rare example of Icelandic 
architecture to our day. 


Peter B. Dirlam, now a resident of Southbridge, Mass., is a graduate of 
Cornell University, where his interest in Iceland was aroused through the 
courses given by Professor Johann Hannesson, former Curator of the 


Fiske Icelandic 


Collection. 
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A view from Gjivilvasshytta, located in ideal hiking country. 


NORWAY’S MOUNTAIN PARADISE 


By EDVARD LOCHEN 


O GO FOR A WALK, on one’s own 
this age of the 
mobile and the plane? That is 


legs, in auto- 


somcthing we are not very eager to do,”- 


is always being said by those people 
And, of 


course, they are right, if the question 


who are ever in a_ hurry. 


is how to get to distant places in a 


short time,—and if one wants to be able 


to say that he has been to so-and-so 


many countries. Much time is, of course, 
saved by using modern means of 
transportation. Nevertheless, there may 
be something wrong with our values if 
we always think of it that way. For 
“time”, per chance, may be not solely 
concerned with “distance” and “quan- 
tity’. Doesn't “time” also refer to the 


concept of “quality”? For instance, 


psychologists have found that a child 
course 
of a year than does an adult in a year 


experiences much more in the 


and a half—or perhaps it is two? It is 
rather curious too, that even when we 
try to describe the often timeless quality 
of a moment and the fairy-tale aspects 
of a child’s mind, we immediately reach 
for physical units of measurement. Let 
it here suffice to point to the fact that 
the years go by faster the older we get 
and, also, the more monotonous our 
life is. And worldwide travels and even 
trips to the moon will become ever 
emptier experiences the faster and more 
circumscribed the tempo of one’s life 
is. I, for one, would not doubt for a 
active, wide-awake, 


moment that an 


curious, and observant child, filled with 
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Gjivilvasshytta is a favored stopping place for skiers and hikers alike. 


the spirit of wonder, does more living 
in one year than does a dulled, restless, 
hurrying grown-up in the course of ten 
years. 

Others are of the opinion that the 
gray monotony of the journey through 
life affects man spiritually, that his pro- 
pensity for war, revolution and crime, 
in short, for disquiet and revolt, to 
quite a great extent has some connec- 
tion with our but 


dammed up very 


natural love of adventure. A human 
being may suddenly revolt against an 
everyday existence which is character- 
ized by trivia, against a life which has 
become monotonous and without mean- 
ing. But even though one usually does 
not go to such extremes, we must realize 
that in the mind of every one of us 
there lurks an adventurer. All of us at 


times are especially sensitive to the 


pressures of everyday life and are irked 


and 
reverses that life and petty fellow men 


by the difficulties. the troubles, 
find it so easy to place in our path. Or 
perhaps it is just the emptiness of every- 
thing that makes it seem so. 

If one feels that way, then the time 
has come to go for a walk, go out into 
God's nature, up into the mountains! 
While walking one will see everything 
in a different light. One may be in an 
entirely new and unknown part of the 
world; one has to find one’s own way, 
perhaps with the aid of a map and a 
taken 
quite that seriously, by following the 


compass, or if things are not 
guideposts provided by helpful people. 
One’s main “worry” is just when and 
what to eat, to keep on one’s course, 
and then, towards evening, to reach a 
good camping area or a warm bed. But 
all this will demand much of a man. 
His senses and his mind will be filled 
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. Stousland 


The goal of a hard climb. 


with the experience of walking and 
with nature, and whatever the past days 
were filled to overbrimming with will 
be driven away. The tired feeling, the 
thousand cares and worries have sud- 
denly disappeared, melted away like 
the dew in the morning sun. It is as if 
the workaday world has receded into 
the distance, as if it has sunk to the bot- 
tom of the valleys one sees below. 
Ihe air has become lighter in these 
higher altitudes, and it is not only 
man who is affected by it. One’s horse 
will dance over the ground and the 
dog is jumping to all sides, virtually 
running around in circles. Yes, even 
the plants seem to enjoy life in a special 
way up here, in spite of the fact that 
the struggle for existence is a harder 
one here than in the valleys. We notice 
that here, more than in any other place, 


the colors of the flowers are more in- 


tense and they are more fragrant. And 
one thing more: perhaps one will sud- 
denly realize that the plants and the 
flowers are not objects that exist merely 
to be adornments and be a joy to look 
at; no, they are indeed fellow creatures, 
each and every one of which carries on 
its own struggle for life. And here that 
struggle is a hard one, for here it takes 
place on the borderline between life 
and death. Each kind of plant has to 
adapt itself in its own way; one may 
observe a multitude of different mani- 
festations of life. Verily, one will have 
enough to occupy oneself with and to 
wonder at, when one learns to look and 


observe and to live life with an open 


mind—in communion with the plants, 
with the animals, with rocks and min- 
erals, and can read the wonderful story 
of the earth which they continually 


expound; 


everything becomes novel, 
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wonderful, and strange, as it does to 
the untouched and sensitive mind of a 
child, and one will then really feel as 
being part of all of one’s surroundings. 

And “time”’?—about which one had 
become as niggardly as is the miser 
with his devaluated bills. Out in nature 
one will not be concerned with time— 
one will just be living—like a human 
being. And life itself will fill one’s 
whole being, as does the wind the sails 
of a full-rigged ship. 

The world may become familiar by 
the viewing of documentary films, and 
even more so perhaps by traveling in 
a car, but life itself, the experiencing of 
God’s own nature can only be obtained 
by walking. To sit down for a rest in 
a meadow, breathe in deeply of the 
fragrance from moors and mountains, 
from plants and forests, to know the 
taste of wind and weather, to listen to 
everything that is conveyed through the 
air,—only in this way one will really ex- 
perience nature. One will know the 
entire creation in all its magnitude, 
sense the nearness of fellow creatures 
and will act and feel as if one has just 
been awakened to life in a mundane 
fairy-tale garden. 

Norwegians love their mountains and 
their highlands, and those who just 
once have attempted a hike from cabin 
to cabin will never forget it. The stream 
of hikers has steadily increased, while 
the tourist and hiking associations make 
everything more pleasant by building 
cabins and huts, marking trails and 
constructing new bridges, etc. Never- 


theless, there are still mountain pla- 
teaus and solitude enough for those 
who want to escape from paths and 


trails. 
In Norway it has become ever more 
common for people to purchase or 


REVIEW 


build their own cottages in the moun- 
tains or by the sea. Sometimes one may 
feel that this custom has gone too far, 
especially when one sees cottages 
spreading over previously untouched 
territory and have become veritable 
“cottage cities”. But life in such cot- 
tages has a charm of its own. Perhaps 
the main attraction is that this kind of 
life is so totally different—so plain and 
simple, more free in every aspect, richer 
and more human than the life down 
in the city with all its artificial appur- 
Here left behind 
civilized society, with its telephones, 


tenances. one has 
radio, television, newspapers and every- 
thing else that belong to modern so- 
ciety—here one lives merely as a human 
being. 

In Norway one of the high points of 
the outdoor season is the annual Easter 
vacation, even though many still prefer 
the luxuriance of the summertime. 

It is said that in very ancient times 
the people of the North considered the 
sun to be divine, the source or mother 
of light and life. Also extremely old, 
but strongly alive today, is the belief ac- 
cording to which the sun, at the time 
of the vernal equinox, dances from joy 
because of its victory over darkness. 
But it is literally true! Any one who 
observes the sun rise above a snowfilled, 
shimmering mountain plateau, which 
lies steaming in the clear weather, will 
actually see the sun dance. Such a 
belief would especially seem reasonable 
in the North where the dark of winter 
is more overwhelming than it is further 
south; moreover, the sun never pro- 
vides too much warmth in the North- 
ern summer and also brings with it 
those light fairy-tale nights. 

The enthusiasm, which characterizes 
the exodus to the mountains at Easter- 
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Skiing in Norway is not all downhill. 


Gunnar Kaabe 


A Red Cross safety patrol in the mountains at Easter time. 
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Gunnar Raabe 


Glitterheim in the Jotunheim Mountains, a popular resort 
for both skiers and hikers. 


time in Norway, does possess character- 
istics akin to worship. Trains and auto- 
mobiles stream toward the mountains, 
filled to the brim with happy Easter 
vacationers. In fact, so many people 
leave the cities that the streets at times 
may appear to be completely empty. 
Hotels in the 
are swiftly filled, and so are also all 


and cabins mountains 
other kinds of mountain dwellings, per- 
haps first of all the many privately 
owned cottages, occupied by the owners 
and their many friends. If the weather 
is lear, the sun will exert its might on 
the snowfields, which will reflect and 
increase its heat and its light. The snow 
becomes wet and will turn in the mid- 
dle of the day into what is known as 
corn but under one’s skis 


snow, wax 


will make them slide as fast as ever. 


And on the crust of the morning and 
the evening skis will pick up very 


great speed. 

Some people go on shorter or longer 
trips and return to their cottages in 
the evening. Others prefer long jour- 
neys from one tourist cabin to another. 
Over the lofty mountains and across 
the glittering plateaus and snowfields 
the skis will lead the way. But especial- 
ly for such long trips it is required that 
one is in training, is in good health, and 
has wide experience in the mountains. 


The weather is indeed changeable up 


here, and in a storm it is often im- 
possible to make much headway. It is 
not infrequent that people have saved 
their own lives by burying themselves 
and seeking shelter in holes and caves 
Such a 


pleasant; it is important to avoid fall- 


in the snow. stay is not too 


ing asleep, but one usually manages, 
and such a night spent in the outdoors 
will always be imprinted on one’s mind! 
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At such a time one could not com- 
plain about the lack of contents in 
one’s life: soon the experience will take 
on the nimbus of a fantastic adventure! 

But in order to prevent too many 
hardships and accidents much has been 
and is being done in Norway’s moun- 
tains. Before Easter all trails are marked 
with twigs so that skiers will not lose 
their way, and safety patrols, at times 
using snowmobiles, are always ready to 
come to one’s aid. 

Life indoors, when the hikers gather 
in the evening, is always characterized 
by fun and festivity. In Norway there is 
a saying to the effect that in the moun- 
tains all people are pleasant. And there 
is a lot of truth in it. Hikers and skiers 
are just like a band of wandering 
knights; it seems as if unwritten laws 
bind together people totally unknown 
to each other,—and most of them al- 
ways take great pride in being helpful. 
All class differences disappear, the only 
exception being that the most skillful 
and experienced skiers and mountain- 
eers are admired and looked up to. 

Hikers towns and 
cities often take a special interest in 
meeting and talking with the moun- 
tain farmers. By the light of the fire- 
place one good story follows another, 


and skiers from 


the travels and experiences of the day 
just past are discussed, and song and 
music make everything easy and in- 
formal. The old myths and stories of 
long ago, often connected with the 
locality, may be retold and made seem 
real by a good story-teller. For to the 
mountains is related a world of mys- 
ticism and fairy-tale romance involving 
trolls and hidden and unknown forces. 
But the wanderer will soon succumb to 
a good bed and a deep sleep. He will 
enjoy getting to bed early and thus 
meet the morning refreshed and fully 
rested. 


It is indeed a strange and wonderful 
kind of life that one leads in the Nor- 
wegian mountains at Eastertime. Of 
the little over three million people in 


Norway, hundreds of thousands set out 
for the mountains and the sun when 
Easter arrives. There they can be sup- 
reme individualists, communing with 
nature, living simply and at the same 
time enjoying life to the hilt; it is a 
different life, it seems to imply that 
civilization does not exist and that all 
days are bright and shining holidays. 
It is a life which is bound to recall and 
to reflect the careless fun and the frolics 
in the lost “Garden of Eden” of child- 
hood. 


Edvard Lochen, a Supreme Court attorney in Oslo, is an enthusiastic 

mountaineer and has for a number of years been President of “Den 

Norske Turistforening.” He is the author of the book “Under vandring” 

and of numerous articles on hiking and tourism as well as on law and 
jurisprudence. 
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Typical buildings in Luostarinmaki. 


LUOSTARINMAKI 


An Open-Atr Handicraft Museum 


By AULIS NOPSANEN 


NYONE who would like to leap a 
century and a half back in time 
should visit Turku (Abo), that 

beautiful city in Finland 


which was the country’s capital until 


southwest 


1812. A university city of 120,000 in- 
habitants and situated on the estuary 
of the Aurajoki River, Turku is, on 
the whole, a modern city; much of the 
world-famous Finnish architecture may 
be seen there, but places of historical 
and cultural interest also abound, such 
as the newly restored Turku Castle and 
the Turku Cathedral, both dating back 
to the thirteenth century 

But in Turku one will also find a 
section which reminds one of the re- 


stored colonial town of Williamsburg, 
Va.—although it is on a smaller scale. 
Ihe group of nine houses situated on 
the sunny slopes of the Vartioyvuori 
Hill is 


handicraft museum in whose completely 


Luostarinmaki, an open-an 
restored old houses skilled artisans can 
still be seen living and working, just 
as they did a century and a half ago. 
The Turku in 1827 
destroyed about 800 houses, that is, 


Great Fire of 
about seven-eighths of the whole city 
the Luostarinmaki 
remained, Today Luostarinmaki is the 


but buildings at 
most idyllic part of old Turku. The 
region has received its name (“Cloister 
Hill’) from the monastery of St. Olav, 
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established there by 


Dominican 


y the 
monks in the fourteenth century. Orig- 


inally the monastery was situated on 
the Kaskenmaki Hill, but in the six- 
teenth century King Gustavus Vasa or- 
dered the monastery to be razed. On 
the site of the monastery there are now 
a street and a number of dwellings. 
When 
during 


the City of Turku expanded 
the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century—bricklayers and carpen- 
ters bought pieces of land on the out- 
skirts and received them at fairly low 
prices. These artisans were just as in- 
skilled, 


they built houses of their own on the 


dustrious as they were and 
little pieces of land they had managed 
to procure, It is interesting to note 
that out of the first ten houses eight 


were owned by carpenters. 


Finnish Tourist Ass'n 


A potter at his whee /. 


Finnish Tourist Ass'n 


A view of one of the narrow and 


idyllic lanes. 


After the Great Fire, a new straight- 
lined plan was approved for the City 
of ‘Turku, and as a result, enormous 
changes had to be made in the city 
which, at the same time, kept growing 
bigger and bigger. Luostarinmaki, how- 
ever, managed to preserve its old char- 
acter, until—during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century—other artisans 
besides carpenters and bricklayers be- 
gan to settle down on the Hill, and 
this is how this old part of the city 
came to its great variety of skilled 
workers. 

The 150-year old wooden buildings 
Hill 


were bought by the City of Turku in 


situated on the Luostarinmaki 
1938. A total of nine houses were re- 
paired and restored, to make them look 
exactly like they were at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In 1938 the 
first building, No. 178, was turned into 
a watchmaker’s workshop and the re- 
pairs in the other buildings were begun 


the following year by an appropriation 
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Finnish Tourist Association 


A corner of the old pottery, with a potter's wheel on the floor and 


various moulds on the shelves. 


Finnisi 


A typical street in Luostarinmaki. 
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earmarked for the purpose by the City 
of Turku. All repairs were made with 
the greatest care under the supervision 
of the leaders of the future museum. 
After the buildings themselves had 
been repaired it was up to the museum 
to furnish them and to equip the dif- 
ferent workshops with the tools and the 
equipment required by each of the 
several artisans. Building No. 173, for 
instance, was furnished into a sailor’s 


house, No. 174 into a printing shop, 


etc. There are also workshops for cart- 
makers, sail-makers, pipe-makers, tan- 
ners, carpenters, painters, dyers, rope- 
makers, and so on; living quarters were 
also provided for a few artisans and 
their families. It was indeed a splendid 
idea to make these buildings into a 
museum, especially since they had been 
originally inhabited by craftsmen like 
these. Accordingly, all the exhibits ap- 
pear in their proper original surround- 
ings, and today the museum is truly a 
valuable, interesting and unique place. 

When a visitor of today walks along 
the narrow lanes of Luostarinmaki, he 
will be impressed by the idyllic scenery. 
The that once threw 
their dim light on those old lanes and 
yards are still to be seen. Incidentally, 
in the old days the property owners 


small lanterns 


had to take care of and to pay the ex- 
penses for these street lights. As a rule, 
four houses looked after one lantern, 
each of them in turn for one week at 
a time. 

If one, for instance, visits the gold- 


Aulis Nopsanen is a Finnish editor 
of books and articles to his credit. 
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smith’s workshop, he will find a small 
table in front of the window with all 
the old tools and materials on it. There 
are also a pair of scales and a small 
lamp burning tallow, which the old 
goldsmiths also used for soldering. In 
the next room there is a silversmith’s 
workshop, with all the old tools he 
used to require. Numerous products of 
the old Finnish silver industry, for 
which Finland is justly famous, were 
once made in this very room, and a 
number of the finest products of the 
old craftsmanship are now on display 
here. In the comb-maker’s workshop 
the visitor will find the last representa- 
tive of this trade, Mr. Emil Ahlrot, who 
is still making excellent combs by hand 
and gets a great number of orders from 
those visiting the museum. 

A so-called “Artisans’ Day’ is cele- 
brated every year at Luostarinmaki on 
the second Sunday of September, at 
which time the museum is full of visit- 
ors. From the baker’s they can then buy 
products that have been made exactly 
like those of a century and more ago. 

The Luostarinmaki Museum was of- 
ficially opened to visitors over twenty 
years ago, on June 29, 1940, and every 
year this idyllic place has been visited 
by tens of thousands of people. Those 
who have seen it have come out wiser 
than they went in; they have seen a 
number of excellent samples of a great 
variety of skillfully made objects, and 
they learned 


have much about how 


the artisans of old lived and worked. 


and writer who has a great number 


He has also translated English and 


American novels into Finnish and Finnish books into English. 





NIELS R. FINSEN: 
PIONEER IN THE USE OF LIGHT 


By BORGE CHR. CHRISTENSEN 


Reprinted from the Danish Foreign Office Journal 


AST YEAR marked the centenary 
of the birth in the Faroe Islands 
of the Danish scientist 


Niels R. Finsen. Measured by the cal- 


grea t 


endar it is only a short time since Fin- 
sen achieved his results. But progress 


in biology and medicine is rapid, and 


important observations are quickly for- 
gotten. At this therefore, it is 


worth while looking back at Finsen and 


time, 


his work and describing some of the 
developments which have taken place 
since his death. 

It would be difhcult to exaggerate 
the importance of Niels R. Finsen’s 
work in the treatment of what was un- 
til a few years ago a dreaded disease— 
lupus vulgaris. Lupus is tuberculosis 
of the skin mucous membranes, 
and attacks chiefly the checks and nose. 


and 


At one time it could eat away a large 
part of the face, turning it into a gro- 
tesque mask with one large single open- 
ing for the nose and mouth. By his 
efforts the lives of 
countless persons who suffered under 


Finsen changed 
the curse of this disfiguring disease. He 
brought these wretched patients literal- 
ly out into the light, away from the 
isolation of the slums where many of 
with 


were 


them were forced to live, since 


their horrible appearance they 
unable to earn a normal living. 

Finsen’s almost miraculous treatment 
of a dreaded disease made a great im- 


pression on his contemporaries, the 


more so as he himself suffered from an 
incurable complaint which caused his 
death at the age of 43. 

Today it is difficult to realize all that 
his achievements meant. Lupus is on 
the retreat all over the world. In Fin- 
sen’s homeland, Denmark, it is practi- 
cally non-existent. 


Interest in the Sun 


Finsen himself says, in one of the 
notes which he left behind him, that his 
interest in the sun began in 1887 or 
i888 while he still a 
Chronic sickness afflicted him even at 
that time. He writes: “I had an idea 
that it would help me if I could get 
more sun or get more out into the sun, 
and I thought that my anemia might 
perhaps be due in part to the fact that 
my room faced north and never received 


was student. 


any sun. So whenever it was possible 
and the sun was shining, I began to 
walk up and down St. Anne Plads, 
which has a beautiful sunny pavement. 
But as a medical student I was not 
content merely to have the impression 
or sensation that sunshine was good, I 
wanted also to know where its benefit 
lay.” 

medical and 
the 


without finding any explanation of the 


the 
textbooks of 


Finsen turned to 


physiological day, 

beneficent effect of sunlight which he 

felt. 
But 


his interest was awakened, and 
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Niels R. 


observations that he made ot small 


everyday things, such as that dogs and 
cats seek the sun and continually move 
the 


to keep in that 


struggle against the 


sunshine, and 


“water boatmen” 
stream to keep themselves out of the 
shadow cast by bridges, stimulated his 
belief in the benefits of sunlight. He 
explained: “These three observations, 
insignificant in themselves, not only 
convinced me of the importance of 
light but also of the possibility of its 
practical use (7.¢., light baths).” 

Two years passed before Finsen could 
really concentrat the 


on problems 


which were bound up with the eflect 
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Finsen 


of light rays on the organism and their 
possible use in the treatment of the 
sick. 

The result of his first investigations 
was published in 1893. ‘This work deals 
with the effect of light on the skin. In 


it Finsen demonstrates the protective 


effect of skin pigmentation against the 
sun’s rays and then mentions diseases 
in which light has been observed to 


have foremost 


an injurious effect, 
amongst them smallpox. He quotes in 
support of this a work published in 
1867 by an Englishman, C. Black, who 
showed that smallpox is less virulent 


and the pock marks much smaller when 
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Finsen’s universal sun lamps. 


the patient is kept in darkness. Finsen 
concludes his treatise by pointing out 
that “the most rigorous treatment of 
smallpox by the complete exclusion of 


daylight can, as a result of our present 


knowledge of the effects of the indi- 
vidual light rays, be somewhat modi- 
fied: a close-fitting red curtain or win- 
dows of red glass will quite certainly 
be equally effective.” 


Forces of Light and Heat 
Later the same vear Finsen was able 
to have his theory tested in two small- 
pox epidemics. Experience here showed 
that Finsen was right. In a work dated 
1903 Finsen summed up his interpreta- 
tion of his treatment as follows: “The 


modern red light treatment is a negative 


treatment; it consists in preventing the 
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chemical rays of daylight from doing 
the patient harm, and whether this is 
done by letting the patient lie in com- 
plete darkness or in red light is im- 
material. I have recommended red light 
because 1 think it is pleasanter than 
complete darkness and provides the 
same benefit... so long as the curtains 
are dark enough to exclude the chem- 
ical rays.”” Finsen preferred the expres- 
sion “exclude the chemical rays of day- 
light,” but agreed on practical grounds 
to use the expression “the red room.” 

Finsen’s first light-biological work 
was thus concerned with the injurious 
effects of light. 

Finsen’s next work, which came out 
in 1895, concerned light as a stimulus. 
In this he aimed, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, at “arousing interest in the 
(linked to the violet 
and ultra-violet rays) and pointed out 


chemical force” 


that “this force which in theory stands 
beside the two other forms of energy 
in the sun’s rays, heat and light, is un- 
doubtedly a natural force to which 
medicine has paid far too little regard.” 

In the following publication Finsen 
mentioned for the first time in writing 
the use of the chemical rays of light 
in the treatment of lupus. The first 
treatment started in November 1895, at 
the Copenhagen electric power station 
with extremely primitive apparatus. It 
consisted of a 20-ampere lamp and two 
ordinary magnifying glasses mounted 
in a tin cylinder. Treatment of the first 
patient lasted about four months and 
led to a marked improvement and later 
to recovery. 

Afte1 
sun and electric light, continually im- 


this Finsen worked both with 


proving his methods of treatment. He 
introduced lenses of quartz which, un- 
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The light therapy room at the 


FINSEN 


Finsen Institute in 1903. 


A painting by P. S. Kroyer. 


like ordinary glass, allow the violet and 
ultra-violet rays to pass freely. He used 
a special system of water cooling so that 
the skin did not get burned by the red 
and infra-red heat rays which have no 
effect on lupus. 


Results Published 


results of 


The 


treatment of lupus patients were sub- 


first Finsen’s light 
mitted to a big congress in Paris in 
1900. They were described by the world- 
skin 


Besnier, as “wonderful.” Because of his 


renowned French specialist, 


own illness Finsen could not exhibit 


his patients himself, but his friend and 


collaborator, Holger Forchhammer, did 
it brilliantly for him. Through letters 
from Forchhammer to Finsen we get 
a splendid picture of how his contem- 
poraries reacted to this new and revo- 
lutionary treatment. 


Finsen himself explained the effects 


of light treatment in the following 
words: “The two qualities in light 
which are therapeutically important 
are (1) its ability to kill bacteria and 
(2) its ability to produce a severe in- 
flammation in the tissues; both these 
qualities are connected with what are 
known as the chemical rays of light.” 
Subsequent investigations have, how- 
not en- 
tubercle 


bacilli are not killed by light treatment. 


ever, shown that Finsen was 


tirely correct in this, since 
Ihe main reason for the miraculous et- 
fect must be sought in the inflammation 
of the skin induced by light treatment. 
But this detail does not alter the mag- 
nificence of Finsen’s achievement in 
curing those suffering so sorely from 
lupus. Finsen was also one of the first 
to demonstrate the different effects of 
different colors or wavelengths and to 
show so brilliantly on the basis of in- 


numerable experiments the effect of red 
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heat rays and violet chemical rays. To- 
day we have all reason to admire the 
results which Finsen achieved with 
primitive apparatus and the knowledge 


of physics then available. 


The Finsen Institute 


For his achievements Finsen was the 
first Dane and the third in the list of 
great men of science to be honored with 
the Nobel Prize. This was on December 
10, 1903—a few days before his forty- 
third birthday. But Finsen was already 
a very sick man, and he was unable to 
make the journey to Stockholm to re- 
ceive the prize. Less than a year later, 
on September 24, 1904, he died. 

Finally, a few words about the Finsen 
Institute and its development: the first 
modest beginning was made, as already 
mentioned, in a laboratory at the Go- 
electric 


thersgade Station in 


November 1895, when Finsen caused a 


power 


sensation by curing a patient of lupus 
with “electric light.” 

The Finsen Medical Light Institute 
proper was founded on October 23, 
1896, with the following statement of 
aims: “The task of the Institute is to 
promote and advance investigation into 
the effects of light on living organisms, 
mainly with the object of using light 
rays in the service of medical practice.” 
This statement of aims has since been 
subject to none the 


but smallest 


changes. 
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Today the Finsen Medical Light In- 
stitute is a fully equipped institute for 
research and treatment, with a well- 
equipped central laboratory, with de- 
partments for skin, surgical and medical 
diseases, plastic surgery, eye and ear 
diseases, out-patient departments, and 
clinics. The buildings bear the marks 
of history and of improvisation. An 
old seaside villa with finely decorated 
door panels is separated from the most 
up-to-date surgical department by a 
not particularly lovely structure devot- 
ed to light treatment. The floor space 
in the clinical departments and labora- 
tories is made use of to the very last 
square inch. But everywhere the equip- 
ment is the best obtainable and all 
whose job it is to work at the Institute 
console themselves with the 
thought that fortunately it is not the 
size of the rooms that matters so much 
as the work done in them. 


can 


In recognition of the great work done 
by Finsen there was established some 
years ago an international Finsen Foun- 
dation, whose funds, however, disap- 
peared during the last war. Efforts are 
now being made to re-establish the 
fund, for which donations are being 
received. The Finsen Foundation will 
not only continue to give out the Fin- 
sen Medal for achievements in the field 
of light biology but will also award a 
Finsen Prize at the quadrennial con- 
eresses held by the International Com- 


mittee on Photobiology. 


Dr. Borge Chr. Christensen is the head of the Department of Experimental 


Medicine at the 


Finsen Medical Light Institute. In 
President of the “Finsen Memorial Congress” 


1960 he served as 
held in Copenhagen. 





LOVE AFFAIRS 


A SHORT STORY 


By MARTIN NILSSON 


Translated from the Swedish by Signhild V. Gustafson 


I IS SPRING in the skerries, The gentle 


southwest wind draws dark-blue 

strokes in the lazily extended bays. 
The islets gleam like polished knobs 
of helmets with scrubby plumes. In 
sheltered coves and straits the shores 
reflect heavy, dark spruces and wind- 
twisted pines with clear, light threads 
of color from the transparent green 
veils of the leafy trees. 

Old Sédergren stands near his sea 
shanty, in the sparkling sunshine, tar- 
ring his skiff. I sit on an old eel keg, fol- 
lowing with interest the old man’s skill 
with the tar brush; the long, broad, 
flowing strokes over the boards, into 
seams and dry cracks, so that the tar 
drops abundantly down into the newly 
spiring grass. The last stroke he draws 
along the stem, whereupon he tosses the 
horn brush into the tar pot, spits and 
Says: 

“There ye are. So that stint is done. 
Now I've done my share—now the sun 
will have to do the rest. Tar is good 
for boats. It smells good, too—at least 
I] think so, and I'm not so finicky about 
Oh the dif- 


ference between what smells good and 


smells. well—I do know 
what smells bad—I know that. And tar 
smells good, and so does pitch, all right. 
What is it they say? 

“Pitch and tar 

\ boatman’s honor are.’ 

“That says a whole lot, simple as it 
is. Yes, pitch and tar smells good, but 
that bad. Mr. Nilsson, 


euano, smells 


have you ever gone to sea with a load 
of guano? No, you haven't? Well, then 
you don’t know a thing about that per- 
fume—for that certainly smells worse 
than the worst. No odor cologne in the 
world can take that smell away. But 
now we won't talk about that, let’s talk 
about other delicacies; we'll refresh our- 
selves in the spring warmth with a 
good pinch of snuff.” 

The old man wipes his tarry fists off 
on a bunch of tow and then, slowly 
and purposefully, takes his worn old 
brass snuffbox out of his pants pocket. 

“How about a pinch? ‘Take from the 
right ‘cause that’s unused, said the sex- 
ton to the sacristan. Help yourself.” 

I take a pinch courteously and say 
thanks while the skipper continues: 

“I don’t like to put my fingers into 


the food myself. I do as the pig, eat 
directly out of the trough.” 


Whereupon he guides the snuffbox 
toward his bearded snout and licks in 
a sizeable cargo. After stuffing the box 
down in his pants pocket, he turns the 
quid aright, screws up his eyes, the 
sparkling light blue of the islander, 
and says, fixing me: 

“Nilsson, you look tired and muggy 
to me—you've been driven and hurried 
in town, I understand. But now you're 
in the country, can rest and sun your- 
self like a Hottentot. Now we mustn’t 
go around pulling a long face and 
looking as if we'd eaten up the years 
of grace the fox had, for now it’s spring, 
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and we must sing and be happy and 
thank and give praise that we've sur- 
vived the wretched winter with all its 
bad weather and misery. Yes, it’s worth 
being glad just to be alive and have 
health. Just look at Jansson in Norr- 
flad; he passed away in the late winter— 
and so did Séderman at Langskat. 
Though they were old, both of them 
—Jansson was eighty-four, and Séder- 
man was eighty-one—so, as you might 
say, their time had come. I’m only 
seventy-eight, so supposing I’m going 
to live as long as Jansson, I have six 
more years to go. But you see, I’m plan- 
ning to live a bit longer—to a hundred, 
at least—so then it’s a long time to the 
journey beyond. When I'm ninety-nine 
years old, I'll have to say as old grand- 
mother did. Now, of course, Nilsson, 
don’t grandmother 
is. Well, that’s a piece that was put to- 
gether by an old toll man many years 
ago. Elis Sehlstedt* was his name, for 
that matter, and he lived in Sandhamn. 
He was a real funny fellow for making 
up pieces and bits of song right and 
true to nature. And he could sing them 
too, they say. Karlsson of Kroknas, who 
had a good head on him in lots of ways, 
sings several of them. And that piece 
about old grandmother goes like this, 


you know who 


——————. Well, me and melodies. I’m 
not a man to remember any melodies 
—and I can’t sing either—but the words 
I remember, they go like this—that is, 
old grandmother says this in the song: 

“Now I'm ninety-nine years old, 

Need just one more to make a 

thousand.’ 

“That old woman so fussy 
about her age. That's different from 
nowadays. Gosh—just look at a voung 
gal. As soon as she’s twenty, or at most 


wasn’t 


* Elias Sehlstedt, a Swedish poet. 


twenty-five, she stops dead at her age— 
and she never gets to be more than 
twenty-five after, for the next ten years. 
And isn’t the same with lots of old 
women? Yes, sir! 1 remember old Miss 
Pil who rented at Petter Norman's 
twenty-five summers; she never got to 
be over fifty—although we old folks 
remember all right when she moved 
here the first time—and we can swear 
to it that she was near fifty even then. 
The last years she lived here she looked 
like a shriveled-up potato in her face. 
But just the same she never got to be 
over fifty, no sir! She was coquettish, 
of course, old as she was, the wreck. 
But toll master Sehlstedt’s old grand- 
mother, she wasn’t afraid to tell how 
old she was; she added on a few hun- 
dred years instead—nothing stingy 
about that. Aw, sure—there are men too 
who are just the same. Jerker Mattsson 
at Hallskaér was a slyboots, all right. 
Before he was even fifty and anyone 
talked about age and such, he used to 
say: 

““Don’t discuss age with me, boys, 
‘cause I’m as old as the earth. I've seen 
everything, and I’ve heard everything; 
so soon I'll know it all.’ 

“But six or seven years later, when 
he fell head over heels in love with 
Edla Sjéblom, the skipper’s widow— 
then there was another sound in the 
bell. Well, that is to say, he wasn’t so 
sweet on the skipper’s widow, for she 
certainly wasn’t very pretty—no, it was 
her money, of course. Skipper Sjéblom, 
her man who was dead, had left a 
pretty good penny,—and that was Jer- 
ker Mattsson’s real love, skinflint that 
he always was. So then, when he was 
thinking of this love business, if you 
happened to mention his age, you'd 
hear this: 
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“Old? Stupid! Perkel is old, but not 
I'm 


me. as young as a confirmand. 


Sound as a nut kernel and quick as a 


wink. No lame bookkeepers hopping 
here!’ 
“But 
wanted and was married to the skip- 
pers widow and her money, he aged 
and got so old that he kicked the bucket 
with just one performance, half a year 


then when he got what he 


later. See, Edla, she killed off the poor 
crittel 
But not 
“LT wasn't long before she had new suit- 


with her everlasting nagging. 
the widow didn’t die, her. 
ors, by the droves. They came from all 
parts of the compass to get married to 
her money. The rickety old woman 
was over sixty then, and ugly as sin. 
Among them as were tacking the: 
ropes around her was Bramm. He had 
been a stately man in younger years, 
they say—though there ain’t much left 
of it now, knocked about as he’s been 
for vears on the sea. He was the same 
age as the widow within two or three 
years. Young people and old, they kept 
ribbing Bramm for his love, but Bramm 
turned a deaf ear to that, hung around 
Edla, bowing and scraping and putting 
on airs, and helped her gratis with a 
lot of odd jobs. And Edla, she bloomed 
again and shone like the sun in May 
in all her ugliness—and she didn’t seem 
at all unwilling to be a bride for the 
third time. Like all womenfolk she was 
sly as a cat and wise to the meaning 
of Bramm’s hanging around her. But 
Bramm, as I said, wasn’t the only ad- 
mirer paying his respects to the skip- 
per’s widow. There was the one from 
Mortvik 
and Andersson from Sandskar and Vic- 


and the one from Stenholm 
tor from Bjérkvik and a whole caboodle 
But it 


Bramm had more luck with the widow 


of them besides. seemed as if 


than all the others. Probably ‘twas be- 
cause he had more knack and better 
manners; old sailor and widely traveled 
that he was, he'd probably learned a 
whole bag of tricks and finesses from 
abroad. Among other things he was a 
whiz at dancing the English jig—and 
you see the English jig is what filled 
the widow with pure and noble ad- 
miration. When Bramm began to hop 
and strut crosswise with his legs, Edla 
just went out of her mind, and she 
looked as though she wanted to strut, 
too. Yes, gosh what a lot of turns and 
tricks that Bramm knew to what the 
other old critters could do! 

“But one day like today, toward 
spring, his rivals had got together and 
swore by the Old Nick that they'd get 
Bramm off their lover’s lane—and they 
fixed it so as the MOrtviker took and 
invited ’em all home to his house for 
a party. ‘Course, Bramm was there too 
—and they all helped to treat him till 
he got sort of pickled. Then when 
they'd got him where they wanted him, 
one o' them remarks that they ought 
and 
amuse her a bit. Said and done. When 


to go and call on the widow 
Bramm had got some liquor in him, he 
was ready to join in on any crazy stunt 
-so they marched off to Edla’s, the 
first the 


widow didn’t seem so pleased with 


whole shootin’ match. At 
their visit, when she saw how fuddled 
they were, every one o’ them, but as 
that may be, she let them all in. And 
as they carried on and showed off for 
her, she put on the coffee pot and set 
out all the house afforded. Afterwards 
they put on all kinds of crazy stunts 
and exhibitions to show her how smart 
they all were in acrobatics, and they 
had the gift of gab too, every one of 
them. But seeing as how they ganged 
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up on Bramm, he got to be pushed in 
the background as time went on. At 
last someone pointed out that Bramm 
was so unusually quiet. 

“*You can at least dance the English 
jig, said the Stenholmer. 

“ "Yes, do that, Bramm,’ begged the 
widow. ‘Oh, that’s the very best thing 
I've seen.’ 

“So, good and well. Bramm needed 
no coaxing; before they said a word 
more, he was on his feet and started 
in jigging for all he was worth. But it 
didn’t last very long, for the potations 
he had got at the MOrtviker’s seemed 
to have gone down into his shanks, so 
just as he had taken a leap toward the 
ceiling and came down to the floor 
again, his legs doubled up under him 
like pretzels, and he fell flat on the 
floor as big as he was. And as he lay 
there, he let out a the old 
fellows as well as the skipper’s widow 
were worried sick; they thought he had 
broken off his legs. But then the widow 


howl so 


went and pushed out the whole mob 
and carried on and said that they had 
crippled the poor chap—and now they'd 
better run like the devil and get the 
nurse who lived in Sundvik. And the 
men tore off so the sparks flew from 
their hocks. And then when they came 
back with the nurse, no one but her 
was admitted to the house: the widow 
laid down the law on that. 

“The 


there 


nurse was soon able to see 


broken bones, only a 


wrenched ankle—but 


were no 
she wouldn't let 
Bramm stand on his foot, he -must lie 
down and have cold compresses and 
maschaze, says she, and Edla promised 
to take that. Bramm didn’t 
need to move to his house, she 


And 


there Bramm lay pretty near a whole 


care of 
even 
her 


said—he, could lie in room. 


week, and Edla, she gave him maschaze 
and put on cold compresses and babied 
him so there was no end to it. And 
they got to be such good buddies that 
the next month widow Edla changed 
her Mrs. 


name tc 


Bramm—and the 


other old fellows were left there pulling 


a long face. The wedding! They had 
to watch from a distance, for not one 
of them got invited. 

“It turned out to be a happy mar- 
riage, as they say, for as soon as the 
wedding was over Bramm took hold of 
the rudder, and from then on he gave 
the orders. "T'was no use for Edla to 
let out a yap ‘cause then Bramm sang 
Out: 

“*Keep calm! Don’t try mutiny—I'm 
the captain here.’ 

“And that was that. 

“But never got to 
touch that with coaxing nor bullying— 
she hung on to that like the devil him- 
self. She only paid out what was neces- 
for housekeeping and_ such-like 
expenses. All right, thinks Bramm, I'll 
bide my time. And remember that he 


her money, he 


Sary 


did bide her time too, ’cause he sur- 
vived her. But had another 
wait coming ‘cause he didn’t get a cent 
left to him either. With the help of a 
law-man she secretly had willed that 


then he 


money of hers to the free church. That 
was sort of embarrassing to Bramm, 
but he didn’t let on. If we brought up 
the business now and then, he just said: 

“*Pshaw! That’s no matter. "Twas 
just fun to play captain once in my life 
have a that followed 


—and to crew 


orders.’ 

“Jiminy,” says old Sédergren, “I’m 
crazy, I am, standing here gabbing, and 
the whole kitchen full o’ 
the girl. Gosh, I have so much to do— 


dishes, said 


I'll have to get a wiggle on now.” 
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“But where is Bramm now—is he still 
alive?” I asked. 

“Is he alive!”” answered the old tar. 
“I should say so! That one won’t die 
so easy. He’s at the old people’s home 


now. And they say, there he does 


nothing but go around preening his 
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feathers for all the old women critters 
that he thinks have a penny saved. But 
I guess there 
matches made. 


won't be any 
He’s too old and de- 


more 


crepit; he hasn't even the strength to 
do the English jig any more. Goodbye 
now.” 


Martin Nilsson is a Swedish writer, artist and ballad singer. He is perhaps 
best known in his native country for his humorous short stories, illustrated 
by himself. 





SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


A life-size portrait of Trygve Lie, 
painted by the Norwegian artist Harald 
Dal, was presented to the United Na- 
tions on November 21, in commemora- 
tion of Mr. Lie’s service as the world 
first 
from February, 1946, to March, 1953. 


organization's Secretary-General, 
The presentation was made by Ambas- 
sador Sivert A. Nielsen, Norway's Per- 
manent Delegate to U.N. Accepted by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjéld, 
the portrait was commissioned by a 


group of Mr. Lie’s Norwegian friends. 


In expressing his appreciation at the 
presentation, Mr. Lie said his thoughts 
and feelings were always with the Unit- 
ed Nations. He predicted that the U.N. 
would become the world’s hope for a 
durable and 


peace understanding 


among peoples. 


About seventy members of the Swed- 
ish Association of Architects arrived in 
New York on October 15 for a month- 
long study tour of the United States. 
It was the first time that a large and 
representative group of Swedish ar- 
chitects visited America. The itinerary 
had been worked out in consultation 
with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, which played hosts to the Swedes 
in most of the places they visited. In 
Washington, D. C., the. travelers at- 
tended the opening on October 20 of an 
exhibition of architecture, 
consisting of some forty screens showing 
modern buildings as well as examples 


Swedish 


of earlier architectural styles. The ex- 
hibit in other 
American cities under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian 


was also to be shown 


Institution. 


A Finnish Theater Exhibit is pres- 
ently being shown in a number of 
American colleges and universities from 
coast to coast. Prepared by the Finnish 
National Theater in Helsinki, under a 
grant from the Ministry of Education, 
the exhibit is sponsored by the Finnish- 
American Society, and the U.S. tour is 
arranged by The American Educational 
Theatre Association. Concurrently with 
the exhibit lectures of the theater of 
Finland are given by Mrs. Ritva Heik- 
kila of the staff of the Finnish National 
Theater. 


Dr. Axel Johan Uppvall, Professor 
Emeritus of Germanic Languages at the 
University of Pennsylvania, died on 
October 25, at the age of 88. Born in 
Sweden, he came to the United States 
in 1895 and attended Colby College 
and Harvard University and received 
his doctorate at Clark University. He 
subsequently joined the faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania, of which 
he was a member for 25, years, until his 
retirement in 1944. 

Dr. Uppvall was a widely known au- 
thority on Swedish language and litera- 
ture; among his publications were a 
Swedish grammar and numerous articles 
in scholarly journals. Being a member 
of many learned societies, Dr. Uppvall 
took a special interest in the work of 
The American Swedish Historical 
Foundation, the Swedish Colonial So- 
ciety, and the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Scandinavian Study. 
the 


The Annual Award of 


American Society of Criminology was 


1960 
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presented to Dr. Thorsten Sellin, Pres- 
ident of the International Criminologic- 
al Society, for “distinguished contribu- 
tions to the science of penology” in a 


joint session of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
and the American Society of Criminol- 
ogy at the Waldorf-Astoria on Decem- 
ber 27. Dr. Sellin is Professor of Crim- 
inology at the Univeisity of Pennsyl- 


vania, editor of the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 
of the 


sometime General Secretary 
International Penal and Peni- 
tentiary Congress, and a world famous 
authority on the Scandinavian penal 


systems. 


The arrival in November of a Nor- 
wegian marine biologist, Dr. Frederik 
Beyer, in the United States marked 
the beginning of an international ex- 
change program for marine scientists 
of the United States the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Sponsored by the 
International Oceanographic Founda- 
tion with headquarters at the Univer- 
sity of Miami 


and 


Marine Laboratory in 
Florida, the program will permit Amer- 
ican scientists to study waters of a 


colder climate 


and Scandinavians to 
study marine organisms of the warm 
Florida seas. 

Iwo scientists or graduate students 
will be selected each year from candi- 
dates in Finland, Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden to spend six months at the 
Labora- 
tory. They may conduct research, take 


University of Miami Marine 
courses and visit neighboring Carib- 
laboratories. 
will 


spending six months at one laboratory 


bean marine Similarly, 


two Americans study abroad, 


or devoting the time to a tour of Scan- 


dinavian marine research facilities. 


AMERICA 


Georg Strandvold 


the well-known 


editor 


Georg Strandvold, 


Danish-American and writer, 
died on December 6 in Berkeley, Calif., 
at the age of 77. Born in Roskilde, in 
1883, he came to the United States in 
1goz and attended Grand View College 
in lowa. He thereupon worked as jour- 
Nordlyset, Grand 


Scandinavia, and Nor- 


nalist and editor for 
Forks Herald, 
manden. In 1926 he settled in Decorah, 
Iowa, and remained there until 1957. 
As an Editor of the Norwegian-Amer- 
Decorah-Posten he 


ican newspapei 


made valuable contributions to the 


relations be- 
Fol- 
lowing his retirement he continued to 


furtherance of cultural 


tween Scandinavia and the U. S. 


be active in the cultural and journalis- 
tic fields, contributing articles and edit- 
orials to Den Danske Pioneer, Dansk 
Nytaar, and other publications. 





THE QUARTERS HISTORY 


DENMARK stood under 
the sign of Danish- 
American friendship 
during the last quar- 
ter of 1960. The new 
Danish embassy build- 
ing in Washington, 
D.C. was inaugurated, 
DENMARK the Royal Danish bal- 
let toured the United States and Can- 
ada, and several Danish expositions in 
this country were opened by King 
Frederik IX and Queen Ingrid, who 
paid a two-week state visit to the Unit- 
ed States. 

Their Majesties arrived in Los An- 
geles on October 5 after a trans-Polar 
flight that included a short stop at 
Sondre Strémfjord in Greenland. In 
spite of the many official functions the 
King and Queen managed to squeeze 


a one and a half hours improvised visit 
to Disneyland into the crowded pro- 


gram. At their next stop, in San Fran- 
cisco, the royal visitors were greeted 
by a ticker-tape parade. In Chicago, the 
King and Queen received the freedom 
of the city in the symbolic form of gold- 
en keys along with memorial medals 
struck for the occasion. 

In Washington D.C., the next stop 
on their cross-country flight, President 
Eisenhower met his royal guests at the 
National Airport. From there the two 
Heads of State the White 
House past many of the 5,000 Danish 


drove to 


flags that seemed to give the whole 
capital a Danish tinge. 

The climax of the royal tour was in 
New York where the crowds assembled 
to witness the ticker-tape parade to wel- 
come Their Majesties was officially es- 
timated at a record quarter million. 


In New York the sovereigns attended 
a 50th Anniversary reception given by 
Phe American-Scandinavian Foundation 
and also paid a short visit to Albany 
where they were luncheon guests of 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller. They 
visited U.N. headquarters where King 
Frederik spoke in the General Assembly 
and where they were entertained for 
dinner by Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjéld. The most memorable single 
occasion was a dinner-ball given by the 
Danish-American Society in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York attended by 1,400 persons. 


IN DENMARK, the main event of the 
fall months was the election of a new 
Folketing on November 15. The result 
was a complete surprise to everybody 
and kept on puzzling the Danish public 
for a long time. The main features of 
the election was a general trend toward 
the left and the complete eradication 
of the parliamentary representation of 
two parties. Another was the success of 
a new rightist party, the Independents, 
*Q57> 


81,000 votes (against 53,000 in 1957) 


established in which received 
and became, for the first time, repre- 
sented in parliament, with 6 seats. 
The the Social- 
Democratic Party which obtained, for 


main victor was 
the first time, more than one million 
votes (42 per cent of the total), against 
910,000 in 1957. But this was an odd 
kind of victory, in as much as the van- 
quished were mainly the two allies of 
the Social-Democrats, the Liberals 
(Radikale) and the 
(Retsforbundet). The 


140,000 votes, losing 40,000 and g of 


Single-Taxers 


Liberals got 


their 14 seats in Parliament. The Single- 





THE 
taxers were reduced from 123,000 to 
52,000 votes, losing all their g seats. 
Thus, the coalition presided over by 
the Social-Democrats was diminished 
from 93 to 87 seats. 

The other party that disappeared 
from Parliament were the Communists. 
This surprised nobody and was largely 


due to the expulsion from the party of 


its leader since 1932, Aksel Larsen, for 
having caused the wrath of Moscow. 
Something completely unexpected, 
however, was the spectacular success 
of the new Socialist People’s Party. Ak- 
sel Larsen, retaining his seat in the 
Folketing, had set up shop for himself, 
and his new party obtained no less than 
149,000 votes, more than three times 
the 45,000 votes the Communists lost, 
and won no less than 11 seats. 

The reason for this development is 
seen in a combination of three entirely 
different factors. One is the personal 
magnetism of Aksel Larsen, who is one 
of the best speakers and the sharpest 
critics of the government in the legis- 
lature. Second, while the policy of the 
Social-Democrats in recent years, aban- 
doning all socialist aims, may have at- 
tracted many votes from the Liberals 
and the Single-Taxers, it has definitely 
displeased many in the left wing of the 
party. As long as the Soviet-orientated 
Communist Party was the only one to 
the left of the Social-Democrats, these 
people had nowhere to go; but now 
they have found a haven in Aksel Lar- 
sen’s new setup. Finally, the neutralist 
new Socialist People’s party may also 
have attracted many of those who be- 
longed to the pacifist wing of the 
Liberal party but who have opposed 
their party’s participation in a NATO- 
orientated government, and who had 
no other place to turn to as long as the 


Communists were the only ones in full 
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opposition to NATO. 


‘THE DISAPPEARANCE of the Single- 
Taxers from the parliamentary scene 
brought an automatic end to the so- 
called triangular government based on 
a coalition of Social-Democrats, Lib- 
erals, and Single-Taxers, since the first 
two now only commanded 88 of the 179 
seats of the legislature. It also made 
the 
much more difficult. 


formation of a new Government 

Finally, a new coalition Government 
of Social-Democrats and Liberals was 
formed by making a Danish adminis- 
trator from Greenland the new Min- 
ister for Greenland. This measure se- 
cured the votes of the two Greenlandic 
representatives for the new Govern- 
ment. 

The parliamentary representation is 
now as follows: On the Government 
side: 78 Social-Democrats, 11 Liberals, 
2 Greenlanders; on the opposition side: 
39 Agrarians (Venstre), 32 Comnserva- 
tives, 6 Independents, 11 Socialists; in 
addition: 1 representative of the Ger- 
man The 
headed by Viggo Kampmann, consists 


minority. cabinet, again 
now of 11 Social-Democrats, 5 Liberals, 
and one non-partisan member. 


On DECEMBER 29 an unusual case of 
vandalism was committed in the Na- 
tional Museum in Copenhagen against 
one of the finest pieces of European 
prehistoric art. A man hurled a ham- 
the sun 
chariot from Trundholm which dates 


mer against world-famous 
from the early Bronze Age. The unique 
piece was damaged, but luckily less 
severely so than immediately assumed. 
When apprehended, the culprit, obvi- 
ously insane, explained he had com- 
mitted the deed on express orders from 
the Old Norse god Odin. 
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THE QUESTION of Fin- 

land's joining the Eu- 

ropean Free Trade 

Association in one 

form or another may 

be said to have been 

femme the topic of the year 

in Finland during 
FINLAND 1960. It is obviously 
of the greatest importance to Finland 
that the country in her trade relations 
with the Outer Seven, among them 
Finland’s biggest trade partner, the 
United Kingdom, is not put in a less 
favorable position that the EFTA- 
countries. A Finnish delegation took 
part in the EFTA negotiations in 
Geneva already in February 1960, but 
at that time it was still unknown how 
the Soviet Union, Finland’s second 
biggest trade partner, would react to 
a Finnish associated membership in 
EF TA. During Prime Minister Khrush- 


chev’s somewhat surprising visit to 
Finland in September—he came to con- 
gratulate President Kekkonen on his 
6oth birthday—the question was taken 
up and in the official communiqué the 
fcllowing was stated about this matter: 


“At the initiative of the President, 
a thorough exchange of views took 
place regarding the commercial rela- 
tions between Finland and the Soviet 
Union. In this connection the Presi- 
dent set out the Finnish view of the 
means by which the commercial and 
economic relations between the two 
countries should be further developed 
in view of the founding of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area. 

“The Chairman (Khrushchev) stated 
that these views would be examined 
most closely by the Soviet side. In this 
connection the Chairman set out the 
negative attitude of the Soviet Union 


to the Western separate economic asso- 
ciations which are acquiring a more 
pronounced political character. On 
the Soviet side it has, however, been 
noted with satisfaction that Finland 
does not wish to abandon the iraple- 
mentation of the principle of Most 
Favored Nation Treatment which is in 
force in the trade between Finland and 
the Soviet Union, and it was further 
stated that the Soviet Union, under- 
standing Finland’s desire to maintain 
her ability to compete in Western 
markets, is prepared to negotiate with 
Finland on what measures could be 
taken to maintain and further develop 
the exchange of goods between Finland 
and the Soviet Union in the event that 
Finland wishes to make a separate com- 
mercial agreement with the EFTA.” 
The negotiations were continued 
during President Kekkonen’s return 
to Moscow in November. The 
communiqué issued after this visit in- 
cluded the following statement: 


visit 


“The exchange of views on the de- 
velopment of trade policies in Europe 
that was commenced in Helsinki at the 
beginning of September was now con- 
tinued. On the basis of a draft pre- 
pared under the direction of the Min- 
isters of Foreign Trade of Finland and 
the Soviet Union, the parties reached 
a concrete understanding about the 
manner in which the principle of Most 
Favored Nation Treatment, which of 
old has prevailed in the trade relations 
between Finland and the Soviet Union, 
taking into consideration the relations 
of these countries as neighbors, may be 
applied in the event that Finland as- 
sociates herself with EFTA through a 
special commercial agreement.” 

The bilateral agreement mentioned 
in the communiqué has not yet been 





LHE 
made public, a fact which has been 
criticized by Finnish news- 
papers. Spokesmen for the Government 
have stressed, however, that the agree- 
ment can not possibly be published as 
long as the negotiations between Fin- 
land and the Outer Seven are going on. 
Special attention has been paid to the 
fact that the communiqué stresses the 
relations between Finland and the So- 
viet Union “as neighbors’. 
been 


several 


This has 
considered to indicate that in 
case Finland joins EFTA in one way 
or the other, Russia will not, referring 
to her agreement with Finland, attempt 
to demand treatment as Most Favored 
Nation from the other EF TA-members 
which are not her neighbors. 
Immediately after President Kekko- 
nen’s return from Moscow the Director 
of Commercial Affairs of the Finnish 
Foreign Ministry and some other ex- 
perts visited the EFTA countries to 
inform the respective governments of 
agreement reached between Fin- 
land and the Soviet Union. It has been 
reported that the Scandinavian EFTA 
members, 


the 


and particularly Sweden, 
will strongly support Finland in its 
desire to be associated with the Outer 
Seven. It that 


of the EFTA countries require more 


seems, however, some 
time to study the Finnish-Soviet agree- 
ment before accepting Finland as an 
associated member. Foreign newspapers 
have been speculating that this might 
be caused by a certain fear among some 
of the countries that it would be difh- 
cult to control the country-of-origin of 
Finnish exports, i.e. that Finland could 
be used to re-export East Bloc goods 
into the EFTA market. The Finnish 
Minister of Trade and Industry, Dr. 
Karjalainen, has commented on these 
speculations in the 


following way: 
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“The origin of goods can always be 
controlled. ... No EF LA country has 
told us that it takes a negative atti- 
tude to Finland's 
EFTA.” 


participation in 


ANOTHER RESULT of President Kekko- 
nen’s negotiations in Moscow should 
also be mentioned. When Karelia was 
ceded to Russia in 1944 the border 
line was drawn so that it cut in two 
parts the Saima Canal which, since the 
1840's, had connected the lake area of 
Eastern Finland with the Gulf of Fin- 
land. The mouth of the canal became 
Soviet territory. The canal thus com- 
pletely lost its utility and the new 
situation created dificult problems for 
the transportation of Eastern Finnish 
products to the seaports. During Presi- 
dent Kekkonen’s visit an agreement 
was reached according to which the 
Soviet Union is prepared to lease to 
Finland for a maximum period of 50 
years the Soviet part of the canal with 
adjoining shore areas on both sides ot 
the canal. The leasing to Finland of 
areas for reloading and storage in the 
karbor of Uuras (outside Viipuri) will 
be negotiated later. In the commu- 
niqué nothing was indicated how the 
necessary costs for putting the canal in 
order shall be covered. It seems, how- 
ever, that Finland will be responsible 
for the repair of both the Finnish and 
the Russian parts of the canal. Since 
the canal has not been used for sixteen 
years these costs will very likely be 
considerable. 


IN OctroserR Prime Minister V. J. 


Sukselainen and the Speaker of the Edus- 
kunta (Parliament), K. A. Fagerholm, 
took part in a conference in Harpsund, 
Sweden, to which the Swedish Prime 
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Minister Erlander also had invited his 
colleagues from Denmark and Norway 
and the presiding officers of the Nordic 
Council. 

The previous meeting had, because 
of the decision to abandon the plan 
for a Nordic custom union, ended in a 
rather pessimistic atmosphere. On the 
initiative of the Finnish participants in 
the Harpsund conference it was decided 
tc intensify the cooperation between 
the Nordic countries. The plan for cut- 
ting down the meetings of the Nordic 
Council to one session every second 
year was definitely given up. The Coun- 
cil will meet annually and its sessions 
will be prepared at conferences at the 
Prime Ministers’ level. 


LOcAL ELECTIONS in all urban and 
rural communities were held in Oc- 
tober. The result of the elections was 
awaited with great interest as an in- 
dicator of the strength of the different 
parties in a situation where some ol 
them, particularly the Social-Democrat- 
ic party, were badly split. It was expect- 
ed that the Communists would gain 
from this split—the same happened in 
the parliamentary elections in 1958— 
and the schism in the 
Agrarian party, the party in power. The 
Social-Democrats 


also from 
have claimed for a 
long time that the Social-Democratic 
Opposition, a group excluded from the 
mother party, is heavily over-represent- 


ed in the Eduskunta, where it supports 
the present one-party Agrarian Gov- 


ernment. The mother party again 
strongly opposes this Cabinet. On these 
grounds the Social-Democrats have de- 


manded to dis- 


Eduskunta 
President so that new 
parliamentary elections could be held. 


The President on his part has in dif- 


have the 


solved by the 


ferent connections declared his unwil- 
lingness to resort to so radical a meas- 
ure. The local elections were expected 
to give at least some answers to these 
questions and to clarify a complicated 
political situation. 

the elections, of 
course, gave some indications—indica- 
tions which the political parties seem to 
be able to interpret in most contradic- 
tory ways—it can now be said that they 
cid not solve any problems. 


Although local 


The non-socialist parties were most 
successful in these elections. They got 
52.8% of the votes. Among them the 
Conservatives had the greatest increase 
in votes; the Agrarians again lost votes 
to the Small Farmers, a new group es- 
tzblished after the 1958 elections by 
elements in the 
Agrarian party. The Small Farmers got 
2.6% of the total number of votes. The 
Social-Democrats (21.5%) suffered 
rather heavy losses to the Opposition 
(3.4%). But at the same time it was 
proved that the Social-Democratic Op- 
position is obviously over-represented 


some opposition 


in the Eduskunta where it has 7% of 
the seats (14 of 200). The Communists 
were successful if compared with the 
1956 local elections but suffered a con- 
siderable loss in votes compared with 
the elections of 1958. Now they got 
22.2%, in 1958 23.2% of the votes cast. 

The political situation was exactly 
the same at the end of the year as be- 
fore the local elections: the President 
did not indicate any willingness to dis- 
solve the Eduskunta, still demanded by 
the Dr. V. J. Suk- 
selainen’s Agrarian minority Cabinet 


Social-Democrats; 


still kept its position; the Social-Dem- 
ocratic split was still an obstacle to 
political cooperation among the non- 
communist parties. It has been regret- 
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ted in some circles that the leaders of 
the Social-Democratic party have not 
shown much interest whatsoever in an 
initiative recently taken by Mr. K. A. 
Fagerholm according to which he re- 
commends still one more attempt to 
negotiate the Social- 
Democratic mother party and the Op- 
position. 


peace between 


FoR FINLAND'S ECONOMY 1960 was a 
good year. Foreign trade, production 
and national income reached higher 
figures than ever before. Because of the 
favorable development in foreign trade, 
important investments in industry as 
well as in housing projects have been 
made possible. The total production 
of 1960 was almost 6% higher than in 
1959. The national income is estimated 
to have been some 9% higher than in 
the previous year. This is partly due 
to the great improvement in the em- 
ployment situation. Public finance was 
also considerably strengthened during 
1960 and public income increased twice 
as much as public expenses. 


Ir HAS BEEN SAID that Finland has not 
made hei sufh- 
ciently known abroad. During the fall 


cultural achievements 
months, a gratifying although unusual 
activity was shown in this field: Finnish 
music, Finnish design and Finnish ar- 
chitecture were presented to art circles 
and general audiences in different parts 
of Europe. 

Winning the point score or medal 


the 
Milan Triennale (crafts and design) of 


score, Finnish designers led in 
1960. They won three of the 17 Grand 
Prix, nine of the 50 gold medals, six 
of the 87 silver medals awarded. There 
were some 5,000 objects on exhibition, 


from 17 countries. 


DurIincG the last weeks 
of 1960 the Icelanders 
really began to be- 
that 
mate was improving. 


lieve their cli- 
The year had been 
one of the mildest 
best that the 
“Weather Gods” had 
Atlantic and even 
statistics showed that all kinds of rec- 


and 
ICELAND 


given the island, 
ords had been broken on the weather 
charts. To top these blessings, a lead 
ing meteorologist claimed that Iceland 
was entering a warm period which 
would last for several generations. 


Ir THE ELEMENTS were quiet the peo- 
ple showed no inclination to follow 
their example. Politics were as turbu- 
lent as ever, economic problems as dit- 
ficult and controversial as usual. The 
Olafur Thors coalition cabinet of the 
Independence (Conservative) and the 
Social-Democratic parties had intro- 
duced severe measures early in the year 
in order to stabilize the economy. The 
krona devaluated, the extensive 
system of subsidies was abolished, in- 


was 


vestment was curtailed by the banks 


and by interest rates as high as 11 per- 


cent. Prices went up, but wages were 
kept unchanged. There was widespread 
grumbling, under- 
standing of the necessity of these meas- 


but considerable 
ures. The opposition parties, the Pro- 
eressives and the Communists, viewed 
the situation with more than the usual 
alarm. 


At year’s end the Government 


claimed that the economic program was 
already having healthy effects, runaway 
inflation had been prevented and fur- 
ther foreign deficits stopped. The op- 
position 


claimed the 


contrary. The 
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program had already failed, they said, 
economic progress had been stopped 
and a reactionary financial policy was 
robbing the people of a billion krénur. 
The Government lowered the interest 
rate somewhat, claiming that the im- 
provements in the economy made it 
possible to start the road back to 
normal rates. 

The entire program depends upon 
unchanged wages. If the unions press 
wage claims and get them, the basic 
fishing industry will have to be helped 
either by a new devaluation or by 
new subsidies. That would lead back 
into the old spiral of rising costs and 
It will not be seen for some 
months whether this will happen or 


wages. 


not, but the unions are already on the 
move. 

One of the facts contributing to the 
instability of the Icelandic economy is 
the constant uncertainty of 
Heavy investments are made in ships 
and plants, but the raw material de- 
pends upon fish catches. And last year 
they were bad, especially for trawlers. 


fishing. 


In addition, good catches in far-away 
Peru led to tremendous over-production 
of fishmeal which was dumped on the 
world market and made prices collapse, 
causing Iceland heavy losses. 


WHEN THE ALpING met in October, 
the first major question debated was 
the fishing dispute with Great Britain. 
One among the fishing nations cf the 
North Atlantic, Britain had actively 
challenged the Icelandic 12-mile fish- 
ing limits. Last summer the Icelandic 
Government agreed to discuss the ques- 
tion with the British Government, after 
efforts by the United Nations to solve 
the problem at an International Con- 
ference had failed. Discussions went on 


REVIEW 


in Reykjavik and London, and after 
the December meeting of NATO for- 
eign ministers, Gudmundur {. Gud- 
mundsson, Iceland’s foreign minister, 
met his British 
Home, in London. 


counterpart, Lord 


IT WAS ANNOUNCED in November that 
early in 1961 the United States Navy 


would take over from the Air Force 


command of NATO’s Iceland Defense 
Force. Even though it was explained 


that the task and the organization of 
the Force would remain unchanged, 
there was speculation about submarine 
bases and other new military activities 
in Iceland. This was, however, denied 
by Icelandic authorities. James H. 
Douglas, U. S. Under-Secretary of De- 
lense, stated during a brief visit to Ice- 
land that the U.S. had no intention ot 
asking for submarine bases in Iceland. 


TRAVELERS IN ICELAND have long felt 
that the most frustrating experience in 
the country was its almost non-alcoholic 
beer. One of the most frustrated men 
in the island is, undoubtedly, the Ger- 
man master-brewer who supervises its 
production. He claims that while Con- 
tinental breweries distill then 
several times, Reykjavik fossil 
water is about the best conceivable for 
the purpose—undistilled. Recently one 
of the youngest members of the Alping, 
Mr. Pétur Sigurdsson, moved a bill per- 


must 
watel 


mitting the brewing of stronger beer. 
This has caused a rousing controversy. 
as the good-templars are strong in Ice- 
land and even many of those who take 
full advantage of the unrestricted sale 
of strong drinks, are skeptical of beer. 
Strong beer is contrary to Icelandic 
drinking traditions, they say, and would 


cause more harm than good. 
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FOREIGN MINISTER 

Halvard Lange, in a 

report to the Nor- 

wegian Parliament on 

October 24, said the 

most pressing prob- 

lem facing the United 

Nations is to provide 

NORWAY suitable machinery 

for resumption of disarmament nego- 

tiations. Mr. Lange added that Nor- 

vay fully supports the United States 

program for Africa. Events in the Con- 

go, he declared, have shown how im- 

portant it is to keep Africa from be- 

coming a battleground for Big Power 

conflicts, and to give U.N. greater 

opportunities for rendering effective 
aid to the new nations. 

A major part of the Foreign Min- 
ister’s report dealt with Norwegian- 
Soviet relations in light of the diplo- 
matic and political offensive which the 
Soviet Union launched against Norway 
last spring. “No Government of Nor- 
way,” he declared, “can have any ob- 
jective towards the Soviet Union other 
than to preserve and develop sincere 
and reassuring good neighbor relations. 
None of our allies have given us any 
cause to doubt that they respect this 
as basic to Norwegian foreign policy. 
In regard to the policy aimed at safe- 
guarding our security, this is anchored 
in Norway's with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
We demand respect for this policy from 


cooperation 


all nations which desire good relations 
with Norway. Every sovereign state has 
the right to determine its own security 
policy. This we have done and will 
continue to do. There is no realistic 
alternative to the security policy that 
we have chosen,” said the Foreign Min- 
ister. 
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“Norway's constitutional authorities 
decide on the construction and use of 
military installations on Norwegian ter- 
ritory. It makes no difference that these 
installations, with the approval of the 
Norwegian Government, are also used 
by our Allies. We shall continue to 
assert our right to use Norwegian ter- 
ritory in the manner that we believe is 
in best accord with Norwegian interests. 
Specifically, we can not accept accusa- 
tions made from time to time by the 
Soviet Union, that military installations 
in Norway are per se a proof of Nor- 
wegian complicity in aggressive policies 
or that Norway, in concrete situations, 
has participated in acts branded as ag- 
gressive.” 

Declaring that Norway does not take 
part in any aggressive policy directed 
against any nation, Mr. Lange em- 
phasized: “There is not a single mili- 
tary installation in Norway which has 
been built for other than strictly de- 
fensive purposes. No war will ever be 
launched from our territory. At the 
same time, the Government will take 
whatever measures are needed by na- 
tional security and Norway's coopera- 
tion with its Allies.” 

An all-day debate in the Norwegian 
Parliament on October 28 showed con- 
tinued backing for the main objectives 
of the Government's foreign policy, as 
outlined by Foreign Minister Halvard 
Lange. Both Premier Einar Gerhardsen 
and the Foreign Minister stated that 
there was no change in the policy of 
barring foreign bases in Norway in time 
of peace. 


BRITISH AND NORWEGIAN fishery ex- 
perts, at the end of negotiations held in 


Oslo September 22-28, announced 


agreement on a draft treaty to cover the 
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situation which will arise when Nor- 
way implements its announced decision 
to extend the fishery limits from 4 to 
12 nautical miles. The draft treaty was 
recommended for approval by the Gov- 
ernments and Parliaments of the two 
nations. 

Under the proposed pact, Norway 
would permit British trawlers to fish 
in a zone between 6 and 12 miles off 
the Norwegian coast during a 10-year 
ransition period to end October 31, 
After that 
agreed, British trawlers would stay out- 


1970. date, negotiators 
side the 12-mile limit. 


During the transition, Norwegian 
fishery inspectors would have no power 
to arrest British vessels in the 6-12 mile 
zone, though evidence of infringements 
could be collected and reported to Brit- 
ish authorities. Agreement was also 
reached on four areas where all trawl- 


ing would be banned. 


Hoel, 
who brought Ernest Hemingway to the 


NORWEGIAN NOVELIST Sigurd 
attention of his first European pub- 
lisher, Norsk Gyldendal, Oslo, died of 
a cerebral hemorrhage in mid-October. 
He was 69 years old. An outstanding 
Mr. Hoel also a noted 


author, was 


critic. 


NOBEI 
announced in late October that it had 


THE NORWEGIAN COMMITTEI 
decided not to award the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1960. Established under the 
will of Alfred Nobel, Swedish inventor 
of dynamite, the Peace Prize was first 
awarded in 1901. Since then, the Com- 
niittee has withheld the award 17 times. 


FOREIGN MINISTER Halvard Lange at 


a ceremony in Paris on December 14 


signed on behalf of Norway the con- 


vention of the new 20-nation Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development—OECD. When ratified by 
all national assemblies, including the 
U. S. Congress and the Canadian Par- 
liament, OECD will replace the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Develop- 
ment—OEEC—probably in the latter 
half of 1961. 

In a statement to Norwegian report- 
ers in Paris, Mr. Lange said Norway 
was especially pleased with the new 
convention's provisions for cooperation 
on shipping and commercial policies. 
He observed that although American 
and Canadian representatives could not 
immediately consent to transferring the 
old OEEC provisions to members of 
the new organization, they had ex- 
pressed approval in principle, pending 
formal consideration and acceptance. 


CHRISTIAN Hornsrup, Member of the 
Norwegian Parliament from 1912 to 
1936 and Prime Minister of Norway's 
first, short-lived Labor Government in 
g28, died in Oslo, in mid-December. 
He was 101 years old. 

IN AN EXCHANGE of notes with the 
Soviet Union, Norway reaffirmed that 


no airfields are being planned in Spits- 
bergen. Moreover, the Soviet Govern- 


that a USS. 
of possibilities for 


ment has been advised 


financed survey 
building airfields in the arctic islands 
was stopped by Norway in January, 
1960. 

A Soviet note of October 26, concern- 
ing newspaper dispatches about certain 
airfield projects in Svalbard (Spitsber- 
gen), which has been under Norwegian 
sovereignty since 1925, was answered 
on November 6. 
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The Norwegian reply observed that 
the dispatches referred to in the Soviet 
note were based on a report prepared 
by a Norwegian expedition which, with 
financial support from Arctic Institute 
of North America, made scientific in- 
vestigations in Svalbard in the summer 
of 1959. At that time, Norwegian au- 
thorities did not know that one of the 
purposes was to study possibilities for 
building airfields. In January, 1960, 
when the Government became aware of 
this side of the expedition’s activities, 


it took requisite steps to stop the for- 


eign financing and to assure cessation 
of further work in this field. 

In this connection, the Norwegian 
Government advised that it maintains 
the stand expressed in its note to the 
Soviet Government under date of Jan- 
uary 10, 1959. And Foreign Minister 
Halvard Lange’s statement in Parlia- 
that ‘“‘Nor- 
wegian authorities have at present no 


ment, January 27, 1959, 


plans whatsoever for constructing or 
contributing to the construction of any 
airfield in Svalbard,” still remains in 


force, observed the note. 


‘THE NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT, in a 
report submitted to Parliament Decem- 
ber 9, reaffirmed its Opposition to stor- 
ing nuclear weapons on Norwegian ter- 
ritory in time of peace. After consider- 
ing military as well as political aspects, 
the that it 
will not propose any change in the 
present policy. The Chief of Staff, in 
a comprehensive report, had recom- 


Government has decided 


mended that tactical atomic weapons 
be introduced in Norwegian defense. 
At the same time, the Government 
emphasized that Norway, as a sovereign 
nation, has the right to evaluate wheth- 
e1 its defense policy at any given time 
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meets the nation’s security needs un- 
der changing world conditions. Security 
measures, it declared, must at all times 
be based on an overall evaluation of the 
international situation. 

Conceding that lack of nuclear weap- 
ens in certain circumstances might 
handicap Norwegian defense, the Gov- 
ernment maintained that Norwegian 
defense would not be correspondingly 
weakened in solving its main task, 
namely to prevent aggression. “Our 
security,” the Government report ob- 
served, “rests primarily on the fact that 
Norwegian defense is part of a binding 
joint defense system which possesses 
the necessary military force.” 

In rejecting tactical A-weapons for 
Norway, the Government stressed the 
political aspect of the problem. “The 
goal for our security policy and the 
common goal for all NATO nations,” 
it declared, “is to work for international 
relaxation and disarmament. It is es- 
pecially important to avoid any spread 
of atomic weapons that may complicate 
or weaken international control.” 

The report added: “Norwegian au- 
thorities are aware that increased mili- 
tary activities in the north-western parts 
of the Soviet Union must be viewed 
against the background of the global 
balance of power. In our security policy, 
however, we have emphasized that Nor- 
way should not do anything that might 
increase tension in Northern Europe. 
Therefore, we have avoided a military 
build-up.” 


the 


was 


‘THE REGULAR SESSION of 


Norwegian 


105TH 
Parliament, which 
opened October 3, ended on Decem- 
ber 16. For the first time, the nationai 


assembly finished action on the state 
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budget in the course of a short fall 
session. In less than three months, Par- 
considered altogether 377 
items. Parliament President Nils Lang- 
helle said he thought the new working 
plan had passed the test. Mr. Langhelle 
complimented committees on keeping 
their time schedules and said Parlia- 
ment also had worked very smoothly. 


liament 


Before adjourning, Parliament gave 
final approval to the state budget for 
1961 in the total amount of 8,009 mil- 
lion kroner. Finance Minister Peter 
Jakob Bjerve declared that the budget 
would assure implementation of the 
main objectives. 


THE NORWEGIAN Employers Associa- 
tion—NAF—and the Federation of 
Labor—LO—have voluntarily negotiat- 
ed and approved a pace-setting pension 
plan, geared to collective wage con- 
tracts. Due to go into force January 1, 
1962, the pension plan—called FTP for 
short—will initially cover some 240,000 
union workers employed by firms af- 
filiated with NAF. 

The five-year pension agreement ap- 
proved by the two main organizations 
of Norwegian labor and management 
is designed to provide additional in- 
come for workers entitled to receive 
Old Age Pension and supplementary 
municipal pension. To earn the maxi- 
mum FTP pension, 2,400 kroner a 
year, members of the plan have to pay 
premiums for 2,000 weeks, or 40 full 
working years. One-tenth of the prem- 
ium weeks required for the maximum 
must be earned up before any pension 
can be drawn. 

The weekly premium has been fixed 
at 4.50 kroner, of which the employer 
will pay two-thirds and the worker- 
member one-third. 


IN AN ADDRESS in the 
United Nations As- 
sembly on October 
12 Swedish Foreign 
Minister Osten Un- 
dén expressed 
government’s support 
of the U.N. action in 
= = OEP the Congo and the 
way in which Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjéld has handled his instruc- 
tions. “His efforts,” he added, “have 
been facilitated as a consequence of the 
independent position which the Char- 
ter has given the Secretary-General 
when executing tasks assigned to him 
by the policy-making organs of the 
United Nations.” 

Mr. Undén continued: 
statements are made that seem to mean 
that it is in the nature of things that 
the Republic of the Congo is to be the 
object of a struggle for power between 


his 


“Sometimes 


various groups of states. It is assumed 
that the interests of the Western powers 
and those of the Eastern bloc necessarily 
must go apart. In this connection men- 
tion has been made of a bloc of neutral 
states, as if the freedom from alliances 


of these states were sufficient reason 
for letting them appear as a homo- 
geneous bloc with special interests of 
their own in the Congo. At any rate, 
Sweden does not regard itself as belong- 
ing to a neutral bloc. Sweden, for its 
own part, does not expect to derive 
either direct profit or disadvantage 
from its participation in the operation 
to assist the Congo... 

“It has been said that the Secretary- 
General who has to carry out the deci- 
sions of the United Nations necessarily 
will do this in a manner favorable to 
the interests of one group of states and 
to the detriment of other states. Pos- 
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sibly, this view is an expression of a 
dogmatic, now antiquated Communist 
doctrine about the struggle between the 
classes. However, I regard assistance 
rendered to the Republic of the Congo 
collectively within the framework of 
the United Nations as being in the full- 
est conformity with the principle of 
peaceful coexistence so often and so 
eloquently defended by the chief of the 
Soviet government... It was natural 
and in full consistency with Sweden's 
policy of neutrality that our country 
should participate in the United Na- 
tions operation in the Congo.” 

Mr. Undén also told the Assembly 
that Sweden supports the proposals to 
turn the disarmament problems over to 
technical experts. Such examinations, 
he added, should be made before a 
general disarmament conference. 


PREPARATIONS for the dispatch of an- 
other military contingent to the Congo 
to relieve the first battalion were begun 
in Sweden in September, after the Gov- 
ernment had received a request to that 
effect from Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskj6ld. The Swedish troops in Af- 
rica consist solely of volunteers. 

During the last ten years Swedish 
military personnel has been placed at 
the disposal of the United Nations on 
various occasions. Those sent out as ob- 
servers, in the first place to Korea, total 
726. About 4,800 Swedes have served 
with the Gaza or Congo battalions, and 
some 150 have gone to the Congo as 
specialists. The present total of Swedish 
troops serving the United Nations in 
various parts of the world is about 
Last fall 


ment authorized the supreme command 


1,500. the Swedish Govern- 


to draft plans for special training of 
volunteers for U.N. service. 
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Kinc BuHuMIBOL and Queen Sirikit of 
Thailand arrived on September 21 in 
Stockholm for their 4-day State visit to 
Sweden. They were welcomed at Brom- 
ma airport by King Gustaf Adolf and 
Queen Louise and other members of 
the Swedish Royal Family and by 
Prime Minister Tage Erlander and 
other Cabinet Ministers and high dig- 
nitaries. During the flight over Swedish 
territory their special plane was ac- 


companied by an escort of honor of 
jet fighters from the Swedish Air Force. 


In their speeches at a gala banquet 
both Their Majesties mentioned the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation concluded between the two 
nations as far back as in 1868, and in 
which “eternal friendship” was prom- 
ised. This century-old treaty is still 
valid today, it was pointed out in the 
Royal speeches, which also stressed the 
fact that Thailand as well as. Sweden 
is supporting the ideals of the United 
Nations. 

The hosts—the Swedish Royal Family 
during the first two days and the Gov- 
ernment—offered their guests an in- 
teresting and varied program. It in- 
cluded, among other things, visits to 
the naval schools at Berga, near Stock- 
holm, where a number of cadets from 
the Royal Thai Navy are being trained 
every year, a performance at the unique 
i8th-century Drottningholm Theater 
and study visits to various industries, 
including the Bolinder-Munktell trac- 
tor factory in Eskilstuna, the Bahco air 
conditioning plant, Enk6éping, 
Uppsala-Ekeby ceramics factory. 


and 


The Royal guests became very popu- 
lar during their visit in Sweden, both 
the King and his young Queen, who 
was unanimously christened “Queen 
Charm” by the Swedish press. 
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STOCKHOLM’s fourth under- 
garage, out of the 
mountain under the Sta. Klara Church 
the Central Railroad 


opened late last year. In case of war, it 


large 
ground carved 


near Station, 
would offer protection to some 15,000 
people. There are four emergency gates 
of steel and concrete, each weighing 35 
tons, and a stand-by power plant, air 
conditioners, water pumps and an ice- 
producing unit are included in the 
equipment. The new garage-shelter is 
the last of a series of four planned by 
the civil-defense authorities ten years 
ago. They have cost a total of 60 mil- 
lion (about $12 million). As 
bomb shelters they can accommodate 


kronor 


50,000 people, while the garage capacity 
is 2,200 Cars. 


INGMAR BERGMAN'S 


comedy The 
Devil’s Eye, which had its premiére in 
Stockholm on October 17, was greeted 
by the critics as highly enjoyable, with- 
out being one of the famous film mak- 
er's monumental productions. The next 
Bergman film, Through a Glass, Darkly, 
is practically ready but may not be un- 
veiled during the current season. It 
has only four characters, a young men- 
tally disturbed woman, her husband, 
her father and her brother, and the 
action takes place within 24 hours. The 
picture was shot on the islet of Farén, 
north of the island of Gotland in the 
Baltic sea. 


NEW SPEAKER of the lower house of 
the Swedish Riksdag is Fridolf Thap- 
per, who was elected unanimously after 
having been nominated by the Social- 
Democrats, the largest party. He began 
his career as a metalworker at Finspang 
in the Province of Ostergétland, where 


he was born 61 years ago. The Speaker 


of the upper house represents the Lib- 
erals, the largest opposition party. 


THE OPENING last fall of Stockholm’s 
City Theater in the new impressive 
Trade Union Center was an important 
event in the capital's cultural life. The 
new playhouse, seating 850, gives Stock- 
which 


holm something Gothenburg, 


Malm6é and several other cities have 
long had—a municipal theater of its 
own. Its function differs from that of 
the Royal Dramatic and the private 
houses in that it not only will offer 
productions on the Stockholm stage but 
also send companies to community 
theaters in the suburbs. Unlike Stock- 
holm playhouses of an older vintage, 
the new theater lacks gold and purple 
and heavy ornamentation. The walls 
are of hand-made bricks, and the com- 
fortable chairs are covered with brown 
wool. Contrasting with the rich brown 
and russet is a curtain of white-gray 
linen with a design of bamboo trees. 
The foyer consists of the white marble 
lobby of the Trade Union Center, di- 
vided into two levels. For dinner be- 
fore the performance or a supper after- 
ward, a large, elegant restaurant has 
been laid out on the top of the build- 
ing. The architect of the Trade Union 
Center is Sven Markelius, who designed 
the Swedish pavilion at the 1939 New 
York World's Fair. 

THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the birth 
of Hjalmar Branting, the great labor 
leader and statesman, was observed in 
Sweden on November 23. The Post Of- 
fice issued two new stamps bearing his 
portrait. Branting played a leading part 
both in the building of the Swedish 
labor movement and in the transforma- 
tion of Sweden into a modern democ- 
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racy. It was largely due to him that the 
trade unions as well as the political 
organization, the 


party, at an early stage became com- 


Social-Democratic 


mitted to a program of gradual evolu- 
tion through social and other reforms 
and improved education. In 1897 he 
became his party’s first representative 
in the Swedish parliament, and in 1920, 
when the fight for universal suffrage 
had been won, he formed his country’s 
first Social-Democratic cabinet. During 
the conflict between Sweden and Nor- 
way that preceded the dissolution of the 
union in 1905 Branting took a firm 
stand in favor of a peaceful settlement, 
and his reputation as a champion of 
peace was enhanced by his interna- 
tional activities during and after the 
First World War. In 1921 Branting was 
the Nobel Prize. He 
1925. 


awarded Peace 


died in 


‘THe 1960 Nose prize for literature 
was awarded the French poet St.-John 
Perse, the pseudonym of Alexis Leger, 
“for the soaring flight and the evocative 
imagery of his poetry, which in a vision- 
ary way reflects the conditions of our 
time.”” His latest work, Chroniques, 
has been translated by Dag Hammar- 
skj6ld, a member of the Swedish Aca- 
demy, which awards the Nobel prizes 
in literature. The 1960 prize for physi- 
ology and medicine was shared between 
Sir Frank Macfarlane 
Walter Eliza 
Medical Research, Aust- 


ralia, and Dr. Peter Bryan Medawar, 


the 
Institute for 


Burnet, of 
Hall 
Melbourne, 


and 


of University College, London. They 


were honored for “the discovery of 


acquired immunological tolerance.” 
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In early November the Swedish Aca- 
demy of Science announced that the 
prize in physics had been awarded to 
Professor Donald A. Glaser of the Uni- 
versity of California‘at Berkeley for the 
invention of the “bubble chamber” for 
the photographing of atomic particles, 
while the chemistry prize had gone to 
Professor Willard F. Libby of the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles for 
the ‘atomic time clock,” a method of 
determining the age of ancient objects. 

A NEW the national 
defense, covering the next two fiscal 
years, 


AGREEMENT On 


November by 
Sweden’s four major parties. It provides 


was reached in 
for a total defense budget of 3,174 mil- 
lion kronor in 1961-62 and of 3,238 
million in 1962-63, plus compensation 
for possible price and wage increases. 
These two amounts represent a total 
cut of 85 million kronor in relation to 
the spending that would have been re- 
quired if the previous defense agree- 
ment, of 1958, had been applied to a 
full extent. Part of the 85 million will 
be used to strengthen the civil defense. 

The preservation of four-party unity 
on the national defense was greeted 
with great satisfaction by the four party 
leaders as well as by the press. Several 
commentators, however, regretted the 
cost reduction, even if it amounts to 
only 1.3 per cent of the total. The de- 
fense agreement of 1958 called for mili- 
tary expenditure of million 
kronor in 1958-59, plus compensation 
for price increases. Under the same 
settlement the defense budget would be 
permitted to rise by 2.5 per cent an- 


2,700 


nually to compensate for higher costs 
due to technological developments. 
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The Sword Does Not Jest. THe Heroic 
Lire oF Kinc CHarLeEs XII oF SwepDEN. 
By Frans G. Benctsson. Translated 
from the Swedish by Naomi Walford. 
St. Martin’s Press, Inc. New York. 1960. 
495 pp. Ill. Price $10.00. 


In some respects this is the best history 
of military campaigns since Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries. All facts and contemporary 
opinions now available more than two 
centuries after the events are marshalled 
by Bengtsson, even the exact number of 
troops and machines in every battle, and 
the historian records his own interpreta- 
tion both of the wisdom of the king’s 
planned strategy and the psychology of 
Peter the Great and of Charles and his 
men. The account is enhanced by Bengts- 
son’s ironic and imaginative style. 


Bengtsson is one of the classic Swedish 
authors of our century. He may be called 
a traditionalist, for his poetry is more akin 
to Longfellow than to Martinson, his es- 
says remind one of the whimsicality of 
Charles Lamb, his fiction is cousin to 
Defoe, his histories more like Trevelyan 
than Toynbee. Merrily he characterizes the 
obstinate Swedish Admiral Wachtmeister: 
“The King sent order after order, but 
Wachtmeister sat on his fleet like a hen 
on her chickens, anxious and immovable. 
He would hazard anything else—his blood, 
his life—but not his lovely ships!” 


Frans Bengtsson wrote an essay also 
about Charles XII, published by The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation in 
1950, in which he explains the King’s pop- 
ularity. Yes, the very name of Charles 
still evokes adulation in Sweden, and in his 
lifetime he won the admiration of Western 
Europe. 


In The Sword Does Not Jest Bengtsson 
pays tribute also to his hero’s saintly quali- 
ties. Charles was ascetic to a degree. He 
abstained also from alcohol, preferring 


milk. Nor did he indulge in those out 
bursts of rhetoric which sometimes win 
battles for other generals without firing 
a shot. 


May I observe that King Charles was not 
only a soldier but a mathematician who 
could have built up a Sweden in the eco- 
nomics of peace, a man whom an Einstein 
would have enjoyed conversing with. He 
collaborated with Swedenborg on his dry 
dock, his salt factory, and his canal, and 
developed a simpler system of numbers 
built not on our Arabic decimal system of 
ten, which requires fractions sometimes in- 
commensurable, but on a number whose 
cube root is exact. Charles preferred 64, 
but Swedenborg argued for 8! 


Had Charles not been very ill in June, 
1709 and obliged to delegate the supreme 
command to Field-Marshal Rehnskéld, 
whose military experience had been limited 
to directing divisions of army, cavalry, or 
artillery by the King’s command, the dis- 
aster at Poltava might have been averted. 
But God—or was it Fortune, or Luck, or 
Health, or just old Fate, as the King finally 
thought?—that at last had forsaken the 
unconquerable Charles before he was able 
to advance upon Moscow. 

H.G.L. 


Runes. An Introduction. By Ratpu W. 
V. Exuiotrt. Philosophical Library, Inc. 
New York. 1959. 124 pp. + 24 plates. 
Price $10.00. 


For lo, these many years, that portion of 
the reading public that is aware of epi- 
graphical treasures inherited from Ger- 
manic antiquity has been hoping for some 
general runological treatise in English that 


will offer more than the otherwise excel 
lent, brief accounts in Scandinavian Archae 
ology by Shetelig and Falk. The present 
book, written by an English scholar and 
faculty member of the University College 
of North Staffordshire, goes far in answer- 
ing that prayer. Within its brief compass 
the volume discusses the origin of runic 
writing in the common Germanic past, in- 
vestigates the names of the runes with their 
meanings, and traces the special develop 
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ment of runic inscriptions in Scandinavia 
and England, with emphasis on the latter. 
Indeed, the four thousand runic inscrip- 
tions spread over Scandinavian territory 
from northwestern Russia (Finland) to 
Upernavik, Greenland, claim a distinctly 
minor position in the book, a fact that will 
disappoint American readers, for whom 
Scandinavian rock carvings convey more 
impressions than the seemingly antiquarian 
products from Britain. But Mr. Elliott’s 
first-rate account of the Franks Casket, with 
its fascinating figure carvings, forms an 
ideal connecting link between Scandinav- 
ian and English (and Continental) tradi- 
tion. 


The author indulges in no speculative 
Teutonic fancies as he deftly presents his 
own streamlined version of the complexi- 
ties surrounding runic origins. His picture 
is quite unambiguous: the runes derive 
neither from the Latin, the Greek, nor the 
Ogham, but from Alpine, North Italian 
influence. They took shape, doubtless as 
the creation of a single, leisured, phono- 
logical genius among the Germanic tribes 
in that area in the second or third cen- 
tury B.c. Despite Anders Beksted’s severe 
critique of runic magic, published at Copen- 
hagen in 1952, Elliott regards it as perfectly 
established that the requirements of ritual 
and magic, rather than those of communi- 
cation as such, formed the basic drive be- 
hind the creation and propagation of the 
futhark. The fantastic vitality and spread 
of these Germanic notae testify to the de- 
gree of harmony which that pre-Christian 
scholar effected between borrowed culture 
and indigenous practices, between old 
tribal picture symbols, such as the Swedish 
hdllristningar of 1300 B.c., and the potent 
new magic which allowed men to speak 
through carvings. 

Excellent photographs, two maps, indices, 
bibliographies, a beautiful job of proof- 
reading and printing, and above all, the 
writer’s sovereign sense of organization and 
style ably furnish forth a book which be- 
yond peradventure will fulfill his expressed 
hope of imparting to readers “something 
of the unique magic of the futhark.” 


Erik WAHLGREN 
University of California 


Lasso Round the Moon. By AGNaR 
Myke. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Maurice Michael. Dutton. 1960. 459 
pp. Price $4.95. 


Agnar Mykle, a young Norwegian novel- 
ist, has reaped all the kudos that habitu- 
ally spoil young American novelists. The 
conspiracy between publishers and _ re- 
viewers is a familiar one: if the “important 
new talent” is not bursting with “promise”, 
he has already “arrived” (presumably right 
on the dot) or “matured” like a gilt-edged 
bond. 

Therefore, I wish to exonerate the per- 
son who did the flap copy for the dust 
jacket of Lasso Round the Moon. This an- 
anymous critic has discovered a literary 
kinship between Mr. Mykle and the late 
Thomas Wolfe, and the comparison is at 
least convenient. 


Mr. Mykle sings the appetites and grow- 
ing pains of Ash Burlefoot, who leaves his 
silent father and nagging mother at twenty 
to become the substitute principal of a 
grubby business school in the west coast 
fjord town of Inner Pool. He impregnates 


the star performer of Inner Pool and the 
only lady in Outer Pool with a “rep”, an 
elfin older woman with whom he shares an 
evanescent happiness while awaiting the 
consequences of his first indiscretion. When 
he has corrected his last examination paper, 
he slips aboard the mailboat and escapes 
from Inner, Outer and Middle Pool. (“He 
looked astern and caught a last glimpse of 
Pool Fjord . . . The rock wall had closed 
behind them and Ash could not for the 
life of him discover the hole out of which 
they had come. For a moment he thought 
—It has not happened.’ ”’) 


Like Wolfe’s hero, young Burlefoot dis- 
covers that “you can’t go home again,” 
particularly when you are weighed down 
by a ton of guilt. H therefore departs for 
Oslo (and the second volume of Mr. 
Mykle’s work) to seek atonement as a com- 
poser. At the end of the novel he returns 
home after a twelve-year absence (Mr. 
Mykle simply snaps his fingers) to attend 
the funeral of his brother, Balder. The en- 
suing passages on Balder are the most lyri- 
cal in the book and most reminiscent of 
Wolfe’s manner. 
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The author conveys so well the physical 
and spiritual anguish of a most vulnerable 
youth that the reader will wonder if an 
overweening sense of shame is not the con- 
stant companion of all males in their early 
twenties. On the debit side, Lasso Round 
the Moon is somewhat disjointed as re- 
gards chronology and the use of flashbacks. 


I would like to go out on a limb and 
suggest that this is a very “American” book 
in its affinities with certain myths of the 
New World. The landscape is Norway, but 
the small towns of “quiet desperation,” 
(including Oslo), the rails that guide the 
escapees and repentant sinners through the 
wilderness will be curiously familiar to the 
American reader. 

Ropert A. HUNTER 


The Monitor Affair—A Novel About 
the Civil War. By CLaRENCE BuDING- 
TON KELLAND. Dodd, Mead. New York. 
1960. 218 pages. Price $3.50. 


Inexhaustible, apparently, is the story, 
factual as well as fictional, that surrounds 
the dour, rugged figure of Captain John 
Ericsson and his chief mechanical creation, 
the Monitor. One of America’s most facile 
and inventive writers has added another 
chapter to the many already told, injected 
his own patented brand of excitement, 
brought a covey of assorted Southern spies 
into New York’s Washington Square, and 
teamed off Eric Nelson of Sweden, an aid 
of the genius from Langbanshyttan, against 
magnolia-like Yvonne Constant of the Val- 
Fleury plantation in Louisiana. 


The pleasant result is not only the eager 
beats of two young hearts in love, but gang 
warfare and mayhem, abduction, political 
chicanery, attempts at sabotage, and the 
not unsuspected ultimate triumph of right 
over Jeff Davis's imported agent, as well as 
Manhattan’s own Dead Rabbits and Shirt 
Tails. 

Mr. Kelland’s deft and seasoned hand 
weaves a tale full of local color, excellent 
characterization, and so much delightful 
emphasis on the main character and _ his 
doughty associate that any Swede must feel 
inclined to stand up and bow in apprecia- 
tion. 


HoLcer LUNDBERGH 


The Education of Children and Youth 
in Norway. By HELEN Huvus. University 
of Pittsburgh Press. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1960. 
247 pp. Price $4.50 paper, $6.50 bound. 


At a time when the spotlight is on edu- 
cation, especially American elementary and 
secondary schools and some of their de- 
ficiencies, the present volume and the series 
of which it is a part have a real contribu- 
tion to make. Sponsored by the University 
of Pittsburgh, the “Studies in Comparative 
Education” will serve to acquaint Amer- 
ican educators and the general public with 
the aims, methods and achievements of the 
school systems of many foreign countries 
and will at 
their 
practice. Previous volumes in the series 


the same time indicate what 


significance may be for American 


have dealt with the secondary schools of 
England and with the principles under- 
Russian 

Three, 


education, while Volume 


here 


lying 


Numbet under review, pro 


vides an informative and comprehensive 
treatment ol from 


pre-school years as far as admission to the 


education in Norway, 


university. 


\s a Fulbright Research Scholar in Not 
way, Dr. Huus, presently Associate Pro 
fessor of Education in the University ol 
Pittsburgh, was enabled to make a detailed 
study of the organization and administra 
tion of the Norwegian school system, to 
observe methods of teaching, and above all, 
to evaluate the contents of the various 
curricula and the requirements for gradua 
tion and degrees. In her thoroughly docu 
mented with 
tables and other references, the interested 
will wealth of 


about the administrative apparatus, about 


survey, replete statistical 


reader find a information 
the centers for children under school age, 
about the elementary schools, the secondary 
schools, other types of post-elementary 
schools, and, lastly, about the education 


and training of teachers. 

It is indeed a favorable picture that 
emerges, and the author is not sparing in 
her praise of those aspects in which the 
Norwegian educational system excels: the 
emphasis on health 
handicrafts and homemaking, on history, 
literature and and the fine 
results achieved in the teaching of foreign 


and recreation, on 


science, very 
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The Diplomacy 
of the Winter War 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE RUSSO-FINNISH CONFLICT, 
1939-1940 
Soviet invasion of Finland in 1939 is 


By Max Jakobson. 1x 
both an unusual instance of outright military aggression by the 
Russians and a classic case of a war initiated and guided almost 


The skillfully 


unravels the complex riddle of why and how the Winter War 


entirely by diplomatic negotiations. author here 


happened and why the Russians did not in the end completely 


Map. $5.75 


crush Finland. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


languages. And, as Dr. Huus points out, 


it would be well if teachers everywhere 
were to enjoy such high respect and status 
as is the case in Norway. 

\ well-balanced 
of detail, and sound judgment make this 
book will 


profit by schoolmen in the United States 


resentation, accuracy 
| 


one which be read with much 
and in other lands. 


ERIK J. Friis 


The Good Light. By Kari Byarnuor. 
Translated from the Danish by Naomi 
Walford. Alfred A. Knopf. New York. 
1959. 269 pp. Price $4.00. 


In this, the second part of a thinly veiled 
autobiography, Mr. Bjarnhof tells the grim, 
though at times both tender and beautiful, 
story of surrendering to total blindness. His 
first book, The Stars Grow Pale, described 
the sporadic, but unmistakable, signs of ap- 
proaching glaucoma. In the current volume 
we follow his courageous “last mile” jour- 
ney into complete sightlessness. 

Almost until the end, however, he dis- 
cerns some rays of the good light, and this 
enables him to leave from time time 
the Institute for the Blind in Copenhagen, 


to 


where he is an inmate, go to the city, visit 
friends, attend art shows, associate with 
painters and writers, and enjoy a_ brief, 
idyllic love affair. This period of living in 
two worlds is told with the sympathy and 
understanding that comes only from per- 
sonal experience. Also, his exursions help 
to give purpose to his life and lift it above 
the ghastly institutionalism of the home 
with its bad food, poor beds, and sadistic 
youngsters. His acceptance of his ultimate 
fate illumines the last pages with a power- 
ful light. 

I find myself, however, harboring the 
same reservation I had when finishing The 
Stars Grow Pale. Since living in a narrow 
world — even granting his occasional pere- 
grinations and adventures — much of what 
happens to him tends to become repetitious 
and therefore tiresome. This does not less- 
en one’s respect for the stoicism of the 
author, himself blind since early youth. 
There simply isn’t enough material to go 
around. This makes the reading of his 
noble account in places almost a drudgery 
because of the inevitable sameness of the 
narrative. The translation by Naomi Wal- 
ford is superb. 

Houcer LUNDBERGH 
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BOOK NOTES 


A History of Polar Exploration by L. P. 
Kirwan is the first comprehensive survey in 
English of discoveries made both in the 
Arctic and the Antarctic. Ranging from the 
times of the vikings, via Nansen, Peary, 
Amundsen, Byrd and many others, down 
to the recent journeys of Fuchs and Hilary, 
this narrative covers fully their adventures, 
hardships, and sterling achievements as 
well as the scientific results obtained. The 
author, who is Director of the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society, has played a leading role 
in the organization of many recent polar 
and mountain expeditions. His book is not 
only scholarly and authoritative but is also 
extremely well written, and additional in- 
terest is lent it by the author’s ever being 
concerned with the motives—personal and 
national—that impelled the numerous ex- 
plorers to the frozen wastes of the North 
and the South. (W. W. Norton. 1960. Ill. 
and maps. 374 pp. Price $5.95). 


Champions of Peace by Edith Patterson 
Meyer contains portrait sketches of six- 
teen selected Nobel Prize winners, ranging 
from Henri Dunant, Woodrow Wilson and 
Fridtjof Nansen to Albert Schweitzer and 
Lester Pearson. Intended especially for 
readers of 12 and up, this biographical ap- 
proach to the all-important subject of peace 
makes fascinating reading. The volume also 
includes Alfred Nobel’s will and the regu- 
lations for the award of the Peace Prize 
by the Norwegian Nobel Committee, as 
well as biographical data on all the winners. 
(Little, Brown. Boston. 1959. Illustrated by 
Eric von Schmidt. 216 pp. Price $3.50). 


A Swedish coastal village provides the 
background for The Mysterious School- 
master, a story of daring and danger in- 
volving a boy and a girl and the suspicious 
doings of their teacher. Appealing espe- 
cially to the age group 8-12, this suspense- 
ful tale is the first to appear in English of 
several written by the Swedish author Karin 
Anckarsvard and for which she has re- 
ceived a number of prizes and gained great 
popularity among younger readers in her 
native country. The book has been trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Annabelle Mac- 
Millan and has been illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. (Harcourt, Brace. 1959. 190 pp. 
Price $3.00). 








Now Available! 


A HISTORY OF 
SWEDISH LITERATURE 


By Arik GUSTAFSON 


Chairman, Scandinavian Dept., 
University of Minnesota 


This important new book deals in 
detail with the whole history of Swedish 
literature, from the time of the rune 
stones down to Par Lagerkvist and 
Harry Martinson. Throughout _ this 
major work the author also provides 
critical appraisals of the prose and 
poetry of all the more important authors 
and relates them to the social and 
political background of their time. 


The book is handsomely designed and 
features numerous illustrations. A par- 
ticularly useful section for students and 
librarians is the extensive bibliograph- 
ical guide, followed by a selected list of 
Swedish literature available in English 
translation. 

A History of Swedish Literature is the 
fifth volume in the ASF series of his- 
tories and histories of the literatures of! 
the Scandinavian countries. It is being 
sent to all Life, Sponsoring and Sus- 
taining Associates as part of their 1960 
membership benefits. Other ASF Asso- 
ciates are entitled to a 25% discount 
when ordering this book. 


Price $8.00 


Published in cooperation with 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA PRESS 
Order from 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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All branches of the Christian faith, their 
doctrines, constitutional forms and ways of 
worship, are surveyed and described in 
Christendom by Einar Molland. First pub- 
lished in Norway in 1953, this scholarly 
work is not only a comprehensive source- 
book of information but also represents 
an attempt at understanding “that they all 
may be one”. The author is Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Oslo. The English edition has been pre- 
pared with the cooperation of Professor 
H. E. W. Turner of the University of Dur- 
ham. (Philosophical Library. 1959. 418 pp. 
Price $10.00). 


The life of a Lapp boy and his family, 
through the cycle of a nomad’s year, is 
vividly described in text and pictures in 
Follow the Reindeer by Sonia and Tim 
Gidal. This author-photographer team 
lived with the Lapps to produce this ex- 
cellent children’s book (for ages 9-12), 
which tells a story which is both entertain- 
ing and educational and gives an authentic 
picture of life in the Scandinavian Arctic. 
(Pantheon Books. 1959. 78 pp. Price $3.50). 


Swedish poet and critic Erik Blomberg 
has written a clear and interesting intro- 
duction to the life and works of Swedish 
artist Carl Fredrik Hill, who started as a 
romantic, became a realist, then an impres- 
sionist and finally let loose in the fantasies 
of insanity. Hill, who devoted his sane years 
to landscapes, freed his unusual imagina- 
tion during his latter period of abnorm- 
ality. Blomberg’s booklet Carl Fredrik Hill, 
published by the Swedish Institute, Stock- 
holm, 1960, includes twenty-six illustrations, 
one of which is in color. 


Teach Yourself Danish by H. A. Koefoed 
is an excellent text-book for self-study, 
which is arranged in such a way that for- 
eign students will learn the most common 
Danish words and expressions in a context 
that will be of special interest to them. 
Also suitable for classroom instruction, this 
volume not only covers the vocabulary and 
grammar of the language but also intro- 
duces students to many and varied aspects 
of Danish life and culture. (David McKay. 
1959. 232 pp. Price $2.75). 


BOOKS 





Coming March 20th 


NORWEGIAN 
FOLK 
TALES 


By 
PETER C. ASBJO@RNSEN 
and J@RGEN MOE 


Illustrated by Erik Werenskiold and 
Theodor Kittelsen 


Translated by Carl Norman and 
Pat Shaw Iversen 
Thirty-five matchless tales in a spirited 
new translation, with the original illus- 
trations. Here are witches, trolls, and 
ogres; sly foxes and great bears; romantic 
princesses and country-lads-turned-heroes 
—as alive in the pictures as in the 
Norwegians’ imagination. $5.00 
THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


June 18- July 28, 1961 


SWEDISH SUMMER SCHOOL 
combined with 


EUROPEAN TOUR 
Sponsored by AUGUSTANA COLLEGE 


Course in Swedish Language and Culture 
Six College Credits 
Study Tours 
Guest Lectures 
Seminars... 


Free Travel to Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Spain and Portugal or other countries by SAS 


Price — $960 


Includes: Travel, Tuition, and 
Accommodations in Sweden 
For information write: 


Swedish Department, Augustana College, 
Rock Island, IIl. 
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The Swedish Act of Union and Security 
of 1789 and the policies of King Gustavus 
III are dealt with at some length in a 
chapter on “The Limitations of Enlight- 
ened Despotism” in the recently published 
first volume of The Age of the Democratic 
Revolution by R. R. Palmer. Subtitled A 
Political History of Europe and America 
1760-1800, this important work traces the 
conflict between the older forms of society 
and the new ideas emerging in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. The first 
volume, The Challenge, ends with the eve 
of the French Revolution, and the second 
volume, The Struggle, will take the story 
down to the year 1800. The author is Pro- 
fessor of History at Princeton University. 
(Princeton University Press. 1959. 534 pp. 
Price $7.50). 


Emanuel Swedenborg and S¢ren Kierke- 
gaard are the representatives of Scandinavia 
in the new and comprehensive Pictorial 
History of Philosophy by Dagobert D. 
Runes. This sumptuous and magnificently 
illustrated volume embraces more than 
three thousand years of world philosophy 
and presents in a vivid and scholarly man- 
ner the various schools of philosophy and 
the major thinkers of both East and West. 
(Philosophical Library. 1959. 406 pp. Tl. 
Price $15.00). 


The Real Book of the Antarctic by 
Charles S. Strong is a first-rate juvenile 
which tells about the intrepid men who 
opened up the antarctic continent, their 
patient planning, daring exploits, and tri- 
umphs and tragedies. The author, a well- 
known world traveler, writer and lecturer, 
begins his story with the early British and 
American whalers and deals fully with 
Shackleton, Scott, Amundsen, Byrd and 
many others who have contributed to our 
knowledge of the “Cold Continent.” The 
last chapter surveys the activities in the 
Antarctic in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. The book, suit- 
able for the age group 8-14, features end 
paper maps and numerous illustrations by 
Albert Orbaan. (Garden City Books. 1959. 
216 pp. Price $1.95). 
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Norwegian contemporary music has 
figured most prominently on the live per- 
formance scene for Scandinavian music over 
these past few months. Knut Nystedt, dis- 
tinguished Oslo composer and choirmaster, 
led the Soloist Choir of Norway at Carnegie 
Recital Hall in New York this past Novem- 
ber 11, and was very well received by the 
critical press. While paying obeisance to the 
sixteenth-century masters of choral poly- 
phony, Mr. Nystedt’s program was most 
interesting for its featuring of twentieth- 
century Norwegian and American music, 
notably that by Eivind Groven and himself 
and by William Schuman. A week later, 
Mr. Nystedt was on hand at Hartford for 
the American premiere of his symphonic 
score, The Seven Seals, as done by the Hart- 
ford Symphony Orchestra under Fritz 
Mahler, one of the most steadfast pro- 


ponents of modern Scandinavian music in 
this country. 


Yet another major Norwegian symphonic 
score had a first hearing in this country 
in January, when Howard Shanet presented 
Klaus Egge’s Symphony No. 2 (“Giocosa’”’) 
at Cooper Union College as part of his 
Music in the Making Series. 


\ number of noteworthy performances 
of interest to devotees of the arts of Scan- 
dinavia were scheduled as we went to 
press. The Cleveland Orchestra under Ro- 
bert Shaw presented on February 19 a 
nationwide CBS Broadcast 
Kierkegaard, 


of Prayers of 
a singularly impressive and 
beautiful choral-orchestral score by the dis 
tinguished American Samuel 
Barber. In March, the drama department 
of Harvard University will present, at its 
resplendent Theater, Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt with the incidental music by Harald 
Severud. To the best of our knowledge, 
the first 
drama in this 


comp SCT, 


Loeb 


this is Ibsen's 
use Szverud'’s 


highly-colored and controversial score. 


performance of 
country to 





MUSIC 


Recording activity has not been overly 
apparent on American labels so far as new 
or unfamiliar Scandinavian fare is con- 
cerned; but some of the major classics have 
blossomed forth in really magnificent stereo 


discs (also available in mono)—most parti- 


cularly the Sibelius Violin Concerto where- 
in two giants of the bow compete with one 
another: Jascha Heifetz with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Walter Hendl 
(RCA Victor) and David Oistrakh with 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Columbia). The Heifetz fiddling 
is brilliant beyond description; but Ois- 
trakh, no slouch either, has the better or- 
chestral backing and his recording carries 
as a bonus Ormandy’s beautiful reading of 
the Swan of Tuonela. Mr. Ormandy also 
scores for Scandinavia in a new Columbia 
album called Finlandia, which offers among 
other works favorites of Grieg and Sibelius 
(the famous Finlandia with the anthem 
episode sung by the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir), but our favorite item on this LP 
is Ormandy’s lively treatment of Midsom- 
marvaka, the delectable Swedish rhapsody 
from the pen of the late Hugo Alfvén. 


Plans are getting underway in Scandi- 
navia for the summer music festivals to be 
held in Copenhagen, Bergen, Stockholm, 
and Helsinki. As a kind of priming opera- 
tion, the Helsinki City Orchestra under 
Tauno Hannikainen undertook a fall tour 
of Germany and Switzerland which was 
highly successful in re-acquainting that part 
of Europe with the symphonic masterpieces 
of Sibelius and the remarkable art-songs of 
the late Yrj6 Kilpinen, as well as with the 
work of one of the most gifted young men 
of today’s Finnish music, Eino Juhani Rau- 
tavaara. As we go to press, the announce- 
ment of the 1961 Royal Danish Ballet and 
Music Festival (May 15-31) has reached us, 
and we note that the spectacular Leningrad 
Symphony Orchestra will be the major 
guest organization on hand for the occasion. 
Chief among the new Danish works to be 
played by the State Radio Orchestra during 
the Festival will be the latest symphonies 
by two of Denmark's most brilliant com- 
posers, Herman D. Koppel and Niels Viggo 
Bentzon. 

Daviw Hatt 
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UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six weeks 
July 1 to August 11, 1961 


The Humanities—Norwegian Arts, Crafts, 
History, Language, Literature and 
Music 

Social Studies—Norwegian Economic Life; 
Social and Political Institutions; Hu- 
man Geography; Social Problems 


International Relations—from Norwegian 
and Scandinavian viewpoints 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS INSTI- 
TUTE for English-Speaking Teachers; 
Physical Education in Scandinavia for 
Physical Education Teachers; Educa- 
tional System of Norway for Institute 
Members 


Special courses in 1961—The Medical Care 
and Public Health Services in Norway, 
four weeks; The Norwegian Family in 
Its Cultural and Social Setting, three 
weeks. 


For information write: 
Admissions Office 
Oslo International Summer School 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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HOLMEGAARD 
DANISH CRYSTAL 


oky 
HOLMEGAARDS GLASVA.RK 4s 


HANDMADE IN THE 
BEST TRADITION 


BY 
OLD 


Write for name of nearest retail dealer. 
— Exclusive Distributor — 


SVEND JENSEN of DENMARK inc. 


1010 Boston Post Road, Rye, N. Y., WO 7-6026 
N. Y. Showroom 225 Fifth Ave. 
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Our column on “Arts and Crafts”, being 
launched herewith as a permanent feature 
in The American-Scandinavian Review, is 
intended to bring our readers news and 
notes pertaining to a field in which Scan- 
dinavian achievements have won such great 
renown. The latest developments in the 
fine arts of the North, new trends in Scan- 
dinavian design, exhibitions by Scandinav- 
ian as well as Scandinavian-American art- 
ists, new products on the American market, 
be it silver, glass, crystal, furniture, etc.,— 
these and other topics will from time to 
time be dealt with and commented on in 
this column. It is hoped that our new 
column will not only serve as an introduc- 
tion to various facets of the arts and crafts 
of the Northern countries but may also, 
perhaps, stimulate interest in an aspect of 
culture of which the Scandinavians can be 
justly proud. 


Metropolitan Museum Danish 
Design 

From its recent exhibition, “The Arts of 
Denmark: Viking to Modern,” The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has selected 25 
examples of contemporary Danish design 
for its permanent collections. The Muse- 
um’s first major acquisition of contem- 
porary Danish decorative arts, the group 
includes furniture, flatware in silver and 
stainless steel, ceramics, gold jewelry and 
a set of plastic bowls, the first all-plastic 
objects ever admitted to the collection. 

The Danish collection was purchased 
through a fund established in 1922 by the 
late Edward C. Moore, Jr., New York at- 
torney, specifically for the acquisition of 
modern American and European decorative 
arts. The Metropolitan Museum's little- 
known collection of contemporary design, 
assembled over the past 38 years, includes 
work by such celebrated craftsmen and de- 
signers as Erik Fleming of Sweden; Sigvard 
Bernadotte; and Tapio Wirkkala and Timo 
Sarpaneva of Finland. 


Acquires 
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Finnish Architecture Gains Praise 


In November the largest exhibition of 
Finnish architecture ever sent abroad was 
displayed at the Moderna Muséet in Stock- 
holm. The exhibition dealt chiefly with 
modern architecture and several of the lead- 
ing Finnish architects, among them Profes- 
sor Alvar Aalto, lectured in Stockholm i: 
connection with the display. The exhibition 
was a real success and several Swedish news- 
papers expressed the opinion that Finiand 
today ranks first in architecture among the 
Scandinavian countries. 


Swedish Crystal Shown in New York 

The centuries-old glassmaking firms of 
Sweden continue to develop new and novel 
designs in industrial art. In 1920 Kosta, 
founded in 1742, exhibited on Madison 
Avenue inexpensive translucent bowls and 
vases in pure color: blues or greens or reds. 
In 1960, also in New York, at Bonniers, 
there were shown new designs in crystal 
by two Swedish artists, Vicke Lindstrand 
and Mona Morales-Schildt. Mr. Lindstrand 
cuts his sculptures and engraves them, pro- 
ducing astonishing mirror effects. Miss Mo- 
rales-Schildt uses layer upon layer of clear 
and colored crystal in her blown vases, 
then cuts through them to let the light 
penetrate into a striking interplay of colors. 


Swedish Silversmiths Win Top Honors 
Two Swedish silversmiths, Ainar Axelsson 
and Sven Arne Gillgren, were among five 


silver artists who won top honors in an 
international design competition for ster- 


ling silver flatware cosponsored by the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts in New 
York and the International Silver Com- 
pany. The leading twenty-two designs were 
exhibited at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts. The exhibit closed on December 4 
and was then to travel for 
throughout the United States. 


two years 


Designs by Torsten Johansson Shown by 
Georg Jensen Inc. 

Georg Jensen Inc. in February showed 
an exhibition of the work of the Swedish 
designer Torsten Johansson. Among the 
products shown were furniture, glass de- 


signs, and silver s« ulptures. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS 


GEORG JENSEN 
-»«»-FOR THE MOST COMPLETE COLLECTION 

OF SCANDINAVIAN TABLEWARES 
AND ACCESSORIES FOR THE HOME 


WHITE PLAI 


i 
pti is 


Norway's “Art in the Workshop” 
unusual “Art the Work- 
shop” organization, which displays repro- 


Norway's in 
ductions and originals at factory canteens 
of the last fall 
marked its 10th anniversary by presenting 
praised exhibition at the Art 
in Oslo. In one 
top quality reproductions of the Early 
Albrecht Duerer’s 
quisite paintings, etchings, water colors and 
\nother featured Shakespeare 
illustrations through 400 years, demonstrat- 


in most parts country, 
a highly 


Society room, there were 


Renaissance artist ex 


drawings. 


ing how concepts of the master dramatists 
have varied through the ages. In addition 
the exhibit showed a collection of original 
Nor- 
Ludvig Eikaas, 
Erling Enger, Per Rom, Alexander Schultz, 
Eli Silseth, and Jacob Weidemann. 

The anniversary exhibit, now on an ex 


water-colors by noted contemporary 


wegian artists, including 


tended tour of the workshop circuit, was 
opened on the 85th birthday of Dr. Harry 
Fett, prominent businessman and former 
State Antiquarian, on whose initiative the 
ago. Alto- 
a total of 


society was founded a decade 


vether 133 industrial firms, with 


4 


(4 
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DENMARK: ROYAL COPENHAGEN 
GEORG JENSEN + KRENIT 
GLORIA + OBELISK * WIGGERS 


FINLAND: ARABIA * KARHULA 
NOTSJOE 


NORWAY: DAVID ANDERSON 
TOSTRUP 


SWEDEN: GUSTAVSBERG 
GENSE + KOSTA « ORREFORS 


ISEN ING, 


YE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
AD, SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 
+ lie 


“Art 
in the Workshop.” In 1954, there were only 
about 50 members. The organization’s col- 
lection includes 247 different exhibits, com 
prising some 4,000 fine reproductions, as 
well as a sizable number of original water 
colors, and a library with over 900 volumes 
of art literature. Last year, about 450 ex 
hibits were shown at some 130 plants. 
Exhibits at each changed 
every other month, affording ample time to 
get acquainted with the works during the 
lunch hour. After the first month, an artist 
or an art historian will explain the pictures 
at get-togethers in the evening. Their talks 
are often followed by discussion and light 
refreshments. 


some 78,000 employees, now belong to 


canteen are 


Annually, about six exhibits 
are shown at each member plant. 

Dr. Fett, who for many years directed the 
organization with artistic insight and in- 
fectious enthusiasm, has explained its pur- 
pose in the following words: “Art in a 
workshop should express beauty and _ joy, 
make work more pleasant, and foster inter 
est in art. It should contribute, as in earlier 
days, to the creation of a certain feeling of 
human fellowship and unity.” 
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New Tourist Service Center in Helsinki 
In 1960 Finland was host to more foreign 
visitors than ever before. The majority of 
the visitors were from the neighboring coun- 
tries (Sweden, Norway and Denmark) but 
thousands of tourists came also from Ger- 
England, U.S.A. from 
countries. For many visitors, particularly 


many, and other 
for Americans, Finland has become a transit 
country to the U.S.S.R. 

More than 10,000 Americans visited Fin- 
land in the summer of 1960. In many cases 
Americans spent a day or two in Finland 
without any pre-organized program. There- 
The Finnish-American Society will at 
the beginning of May 1961 open an Amer- 
ican Tourist Service Center, which will be 
the only agency in Finland aimed expressly 
at serving American visitors. The Center 
will look after individual tourists as well as 
tourist groups of different kinds. Besides ar- 
ranging programs in Helsin‘i, the Center 
will make hotel reservations and arrange 
for guide services all over Finland. If the 
tourists wish to travel to Finnish Lapland 
to look at the midnight sun, or if they 
would like to see the historic 


fore 


towns and 
sights in southern Finland, or to spend a 
day or two aboard a first-class inland lake 
steamer in the lake district of Finland, the 
American Tourist Service Center will ar- 
range it all for them. 

The 


Service 


address of the 
Center in 


American Tourist 
Helsinki is Eteliranta 
16; telephone 61631; cables Finamer Hel- 
sinki. 


SAS Launches “Visit U.S.A.” Drive 

\ 300 travel to 
America in the next four years is the target 
of Scandinavian 


per cent increase in 


Airlines System’s massive 
“Visit U.S.A.” program which was launched 
this spring with the cooperation of four 
leading U.S. companies, American Airlines, 
Eastern Air Lines, Western Airlines, Grey- 
hound Bus Lines and Sheraton Hotels Cor- 
poration. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
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New Services Oslo-Kiel and Oslo-Arhus 

A new combined 34 million kroner cai 
and passenger ship, Kronprins Harald, will 
Start operations on May 2, between kiel 
and Oslo. Not only will this ship be one of 
the fastest (21 knots) and the biggest Nor- 
wegian ship (7,500 tons) serving European 
lines, but it will probably also be the most 
elegant and spacious. In spite of its great 
dimension, this ship will carry only 520 
passengers and 120 First Class ac- 
commodates 135 passengers and Tourist 
Class 324 passengers, all in single or double 
cabins. In addition there is a resting cabin 
with 58 adjustable chairs for those who do 
not want a cabin. An international atmos 
phere, with well-staffed restaurants and 
dancing, will this 
hotel, which has its own shopping centers 
served by specially trained sea-hostesses. 

The Jahre Line, owners of the Kronprins 
Harald, is the first direct passenger line 
between Germany and Norway alter the 
war. The fast new ship will do the distance 
in 19 hours, which means that the route will 
be operated 3 times a week in both direc- 
tions. Sailing from Oslo at 2 P.M. and ar- 
riving in Kiel next morning at 8 A.M. travel- 
lers may reach Paris by train at 11.35 P.M., 
Brussels at 9.27 P.M., Ziirich at 11.15 P.M. 
and London early next morning. Motorists 
will have difficulties in reaching Paris in 
one day, but quite a few other places on 
the Continent (Berlin, Diisseldorf, Frank- 
furt, Cologne, Amsterdam 


cars. 


characterize floating 


and Brussels) 
are within comfortable reach. Not to men 
tion the fact that Hamburg is only 60 miles 
from Kiel, and that special car-trains are 
run from there in the evening to Basel 

Chiasso and Munich. It is also reported that 
“Europabus” will extend some of their 
lines to Kiel in order to serve the new Oslo- 
Kiel Line. 

On March 4 another new line, the Da- 
No Line, started operations between Arhus 
and Oslo, with calls also being made at 
Horten. This route will be served by the 
4,200 tons Holger Danske, with sail- 
ings three times a week in each direction. 


new 


Holger Danske has a cruising speed of 19 


knots, and carries 900 passengers and 130 
cars. 

Among other new developments is the 
addition of a new ship, Cort Adeler, to the 





TRAVEL NOTES 


modern 
danish 
furniture 


ordered directly from Denmark is less expensive. 
Please write for our free catalogue with 
the finest selection of danish furniture 


in modern design and genuine Danish 
craftsmanship. 


ASBJ@®RN-M@BLER A/S 


28-32 SKINDERGADE - COPENHAGEN K - 


OLDEST FURNITURE STORE IN DENMARK 


service Larvik - Fredrikstad. 
Wessel 
has plied the Skagerak between Fredriks 
havn and Larvik, with Fredrikstad havir 
been added last 

Ihe United 
placed a new ship, Kong Olav V, 


Fredrikshavn - 
For the last several years the Pete 


ig 
year. 
Steamship Company has 
in service 
between Copenhagen and Oslo. Having a 
capacity of 1,200 passengers, Kong Olav V 
is a sistership of Prinsesse Margrethe and 
has a displacement of 5,000 tons. 


Ferries Across the Kattegat 

\ great number of connections are now 
available across the Kattegat, the sea be 
Denmark Until last 


summer the Gothenburg-Fredrikshavn Line 


tween and Sweden. 
ruled supreme on this sea, when suddenly 
two competitors arrived—the ‘Europe Fer- 
rv” between Varberg (Sweden) and Grena 
(Denmark), Halmstad (Sweden) 


Arhus (Denmark) Ferry. As the old oper- 


and the 


ator Gothenburg-Fredrikshavn launched a 


new ship too, the car-ferrying capacity 


across the Kattegat increased 5500, or from 


When answering advertisements, picase 


990 cars a week in each direction in 1959 
to 6440 cars in 1960. With such figures to 
back you up, it would be an understate- 
ment that Scandi- 
navia increases by leaps and bounds. It 
simply rockets! Responsible for the big- 
gest was the 


to say travel trade in 


rise “Europe Ferry” with a 
weekly one-way capacity of 2100 cars. The 
“Europe Ferry” is a Norwegian undertak 
ing, backed by one of Norway’s leading 
shipping firms, Leif Hgéegh of Oslo, and 
Christiania Portland Cement Factory. It is 
indeed interesting to note that some of 
the largest shipping interests in the world 
thus show Scandinavian 


their interest in 


travel. carries 100 
cars and accommodates 750 passengers. She 
measures 96 meters (length) and 16 meters 


(breadth), and is extremely well designed 


The “Europe Ferry” 


with a spacious smoking room and bar, a 
dining room seating 140 passengers and a 
pleasant deck. 
and off the 
ferry through gates in stem and stern. The 


cafeteria-arrangement on 
Cars are driven directly on 
“Europe Ferry” is equipped with stabilizers 
for smooth crossing. 
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Icelandic Airlines, Inc. Appoints New Vice 
Presidents 

Icelandic Airlines, Inc. has announced 
the recent appointment of Sverre Marcus- 
sen as Vice President of the company. Born 
in Lyng@r, Norway, Mr. Marcussen is a 
pioneer in the Norwegian aviation industry 
and has been associated with airlines for 
no less than 28 years. He joined the Nor- 
wegian Airlines as one of their first em- 
ployees in 1933, after working in the ex- 
port and shipping fields in the United 
States for several years. At the outbreak 
of World War II, he was station manager 
for Norwegian Airlines at Stavanger. Fol- 
lowing the war, he was named manager of 
the company’s passenger service division, 
and was transferred to this post with Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System on formation of 
that company by the merger of the three 
national Scandinavian air carriers. In 1948, 
he joined Braathen’s South American and 
Far East Airtransport Company of Oslo. 


When Icelandic Airlines started services 


between the United States and Europe in 
1952, he joined the company, and has been 
U.S. sales manager for the past six years. 


Another Vice President, to be in charge 
of technical affairs, has also recently been 
appointed by Icelandic Airlines. Albert E. 
Blomquist has had a long career, spanning 
over 25 years, in travel, transportation, and 
the aviation industry. He has previously 
been an executive with a British and a 
Mexican company and was during the last 
fifteen years the head of a consulting firm 
in the field of travel and transport. 

Icelandic Airlines also reports that a 
third Douglas DC-6B Cloudmaster has been 
purchased and has been added to the com 
pany’s fleet. The transatlantic services of 
Airlines will from 
carried out with DC-6B Cloudmasters only, 


Icelandic now on be 
with eight flights a week in each direction. 
With their pressurized cabins and their 
increased seating capacity, 80 passengers in 
all, the DC-6B’s 
comfortable crossing but also reduce the 


offer not only a most 
time in flight by several hours from that 
used by the DC-4 Skymaster previously in 
use. Icelandic Airlines will keep two of its 
DC-4’s and will use them primarily for 
charter flights and for transatlantic freight 
Services. 


The Finnish East European Bus Route 


The Finnish Motor Coach Company, or 
Suomen Turistiauto Oy., will from April 
29 to October 6 operate a new East Eu- 
ropean Route which will not only be a 
unique travel adventure but will give tour- 
ists a splendid opportunity to visit and go 
sightseeing in Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow, 
Leningrad, and a number of other Russian 
cities. 

There will be a total of fourteen trips, 
seven from Helsinki to Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Hamburg, Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow, 
Leningrad and back to Helsinki, and seven 
tours in the opposite direction. Travelers 
may make the whole round trip or may 
only make part of the journey. The price 
of the trip includes the journey in STA 
luxury accommodations in first 
class hotels, all meals, sightseeing tours with 
guides, and all gratuities. 

In the U.S.S.R. participants in the tours 
will live in hotels, Class I. In 
Moscow visits will be made to the Kremlin 
and other historical and noteworthy sites, 
and in Leningrad The Hermitage and 
Peterhof are on the list of the places to be 
visited. Similarly, important — buildings, 
landmarks memorials will be visited 
during the stays in Hamburg, Berlin and 
Warsaw. And of course, in Helsinki, Stock 
holm full sightseeing 
programs will be arranged giving every one 


coaches, 


Intourist 


and 


and Copenhagen 
ample opportunity to see some of the most 
interesting places and buildings of Finland, 
Sweden and Denmark. The price of the 
entire round trip is $494.00. For further in 
formation your travel agency or 
Travel Office in New 


contact 
the Finnish National 
York. 


Summer and Fall Cruises with “Stella 


Polaris” 


Clipper Line, Malm6, Sweden, operators 
of the completely air-conditioned cruis: 
ship M/S Stella Polaris, has scheduled a 
series of five cruises in Scandinavia for the 
summer of 1961. The first three compris¢ 
cruises to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords, each 15 days, sailing from Harwich 
England, on June 15, June 30 and July 15. 
The first Boulogne 
France, on June 14. On these voyages, the 


cruise sails also for 
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demonstrated: versatility, reliability and performance. That’s what “addo-x” offers 
in adding machines, automatic multipliers, printing calculators, shuttle carriage, book- 
keeping and special purpose machines. We'll demonstrate to you too, that “addo-x” has 
the machine to suit both your budget and your requirements—no obligation to you, of 
course. See your dealer or write: “addo-x inc”, 300 Park Ave, N Y 22, N Y—PIl 5-5420 


[—pronounced: add-oh-ex—] 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN ReEviEW 
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Stella Polaris cruises a thousand miles along 
the western coast of Norway from Bergen 
to the North Cape, crossing the Arctic 
Circle into the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
Passengers have the option of embarking 
or disembarking at Bergen, gateway to the 
fjord country. 

I'wo cruises to the Scandinavian Capitals 
combine the scenic attractions of the Nor- 
wegian fjords with visits to Oslo, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm and Visby on the Swedish 
island of Gotland. Both are of 16 days’ 
duration, sailing from Boulogne and Dover 
on July 31 and August 16. 


The annual Autumn Mediterranean 
cruise of the Stella Polaris will include both 
a variety of seldom-visited places and tra- 
ditionally popular ports-of-call. The ship 
sails from Boulogne on September 2 and 
from Southampton on September 3. Pas- 
sengers also have the option of embarking 
at Lisbon on September 6, and disembark- 
ing at Monte Carlo or Southampton, offer- 
ing varying cruise durations of 20 to 31 
days. 


Pony Tours in Iceland 

The Iceland Tourist Bureau in Reyk- 
javik announces that a number of pony 
tours in various parts of Iceland will be 
available for tourists and visitors this sum- 
mer. One-day rides and week-end tours 
will be arranged both in the vicinity of 
Reykjavik and in northern Iceland. Two 
five-day pony treks across Iceland will be 
operated weekly between Laugarvatn and 
Varmahlid in Skagafjérdur. The first trek 
in both directions will start on Monday 
June 26, the last one on Monday July 25. 


Participants must bring along suitable 
riding clothes and boots, a raincoat, and 
a sleeping bag (woolen). Luggage which 
must be restricted to a minimum will be 
carried on a truck. On the Ist, 2nd, and 
ath days (Ist, 4th, and 5th days on south- 
ward treks) participants who so desire may 
travel part of the way on the truck. 


\ll-inclusive cost of the trek is £26.0.0 
per person starting with lunch on Monday 
and terminating with dinner on Friday. 
Both at Laugarvatn and Varmahlid there 
are hotels offering pony-tours in the vicin- 
ity. Those who desire a longer riding 
holiday may prolong this trek with a stay 
at either of these hotels. 


Sel Pele 


THE IDEAL CRUISE SHIP 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


5 CRUISES 
IN SCANDINAVIA 
SUMMER 196I1 


3 CRUISES TO THE 
NORTH CAPE AND 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


15 days each, sail from Harwich, England 
on June 15, June 30 and July 15 


RATES FROM $360 


2 CRUISES TO 
THE SCANDINAVIAN 
CAPITALS AND 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


16 days each, sail from Boulogne 
and Dover, July 31 and Aug. 16 


RATES FROM $350 


AUTUMN 
MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


Sails from Boulogne (Sept. 2) and 
Southampton (Sept. 3). Terminates 
in Monte Carlo (23) days) or South- 
ampton (31 days). Itinerary includes 
Lisbon, Tunis, Beirut, Haifa, Athens, 
Itea (for Delphi), Sicily, the French 
Riviera, Barcelona and Gibraltar. 


RATES FROM $525 


See your travel agent, or write: 


Cuprer LINE 
1 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
Phone: JUdson 6-4070 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Revirw 
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New Tours in Greenland 

Last year Aero-Lloyd of Copenhagen 
inaugurated a number of tours of South 
Greenland, going by air from and to Co- 
penhagen, which proved to be very suc- 
cessful. In the summer of 1961 no less than 
five Greenland excursions will be arranged, 
with the first departure to take place on 
June 27 and on every sixteenth day there- 
after. The tours commence at Kastrup Air- 
port in Copenhagen, but English and 
American tourists may join at Prestwick 
in Scotland. In Greenland the party will 
be divided into three groups, which in turn 
will visit Narssarssuak, Narssaq and Jul- 
ianehab. A number of different kinds of 
excursions will be aranged, by foot and by 
boat, the Norse ruins in the area will be 
inspected, part of the great inland ice will 
be traversed, and there will be ample op- 
portunity to do some salmon fishing, to 
study the life and ways of livelihood of 
the Greenlanders, and to admire the mag- 
nificent Greenland scenery. 

This year arrangements are also being 
made for additional 8-day excursions to the 
Disko Bay area much further north, which 
will include visits to Godhavn, Jakobshavn, 
Christianshab, and several smaller places 
and settlements. On this trip one may go 
in for much shooting and fishing and for 
“roughing it” in a country where tourists 
are a practically unknown species. 

Ihe encounter with a wild and beautiful 
nature and with the artless and charming 
inhabitants of Greenland will by itself en- 
sure that an Aero-Lloyd tour of Greenland 
will be a memorable experience. Due to 
the shortage, or rather complete lack, of 
luxurious hotels, these tours may not ap- 
peal to pampered tourists, but they are 
bound to be enthusiastically recommended 
by all those who enjoy unspoiled natural 
surroundings, out-of-the-way and unusual 
places, and an awesome, colorful and often 
desolate arctic landscape. 

The American agent for Aero-Lloyd is 
Arne Jensen Travel, Inc., New York City. 


Easyway Tours’ Through the Fairy Tale 
Country 

For the first time ever, visitors can tour 
Denmark's popular fairy-tale countryside 
“on their own”, conveniently and at bar- 
vain rates, thanks to the newly introduced 
eight “Easyway Tours” of Denmark, being 
offered by the Danish State Railways. Al- 


NOTES 


Going to Greenland — 


or to any other fascinating land, 
we'll take you thers. We have 
been planning travel for more 


than 26 years—all over the world 


ARNE JENSEN 
TRAVEL INC. 


Authorized Agents for 


Steamships—Airlines—Railroads—Buslines 


331 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 17, N. Y. 


OXford 7-8690 


Cars-in-Europe | 


RENTALS WITH FREE DELIVERY 

AND COLLECTION BETWEEN OSLO, 

STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, HAM- 

BURG, FRANKFURT, AMSTERDAM, 
PARIS. 


SALE of any car anywhere in Europe. 


AUTOURIST 


Scandinavia’s Largest Car 
Rental and Sales Organization 


114 EAST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
37 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
209 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
Head office: 
Il HALMTORVET, COPENHAGEN V. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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though you travel independently, you get 
detailed itineraries with map, to guide you 


—_- —— 
on what to see and do. These are supplied Sed / \ ( 
free of charge, with the matching “Easyway \ ea /OUNS 


Tour” tickets, which are sold at a 20 per 


cent savings on the regular fare and are 
valid for six months. “Easyway Tours”, 
also available for the other Scandinavian 


countries, include transportation only. 
Tours With Linjebuss 


Linjebuss International has _ recently 
made available its 1961 brochure listing no 
less than 16 different tours in Europe in 


addition to its regular services. The many 
thousands that have taken these tours in 
the past agree that the “Linjebuss way’’ is Personally Escorted 
the best way to see Europe. With guides and Independent 


and varied sightseeing programs being in- Tours— Everywhere 
cluded in each tour, the rates include trans- 


portation, hotel accommodations, and SCANDINAVIAN 
meals. Among the tours offered this year, TRAVEL BUREAU INC. 


we note the “Grand Tour of Europe,” the 630 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller Center 
“Western Europe Tour,” “The Three NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Northern Capitals,” ‘The . Norwegian WUdson 6-2250. 
Fjords,” and “Highlights of Scandinavia. 


Ship your cargo via 


THE BLUE LINERS 
MAERSK LINERS* 


sailings every month 
to the FAR EAST 


From Atlantic & Pacific ports 


Also the only service from 
West Africa to Atlantic & Pacific ports 


MOLLER 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 30 Broad Street, New York 4,N. Y. HAnover 2-1500 
uweo srares ano canaos ror A. P, MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every seven days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New-York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 
Berth in Double Cabin—,. 75.00 to $185.00 
Single Cabin—$200.00 to $215.00 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 


FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: 524-3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 
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TIER AGET 


EAST. ASIA COMPANY 


KOMPANIE 


ae 


aN, 


Round the 
World 


Service 


* - 
fa 
cee fats - one 
MALAYA INDONESIA LINE 


Two sailings monthly from U. S. Gulf and Atlantic Ports — Mediterranean — 
the Red Sea — Maleya — Thailand — Indonesia 
Blue Funnel Line. Liverpool 


DE LA RAMA LINES 
Two sailings monthly Philippines — Hongkong — Japan — Panama Canal to 
U. S. East Coast in joint service with the De La Rema Steamship Co.. New York 


The Swedish E 
Red Sea Pe 


in joint service with the 


om Europe to the 
and The Fer East 


FOR INFORMATION 


Famch Gdye 6 A Sfne 


Generel Agents —25 Broodway, New York 4, N.Y. « Tel. WHiteholl 3-2100 
Generel Agents for the Philippines: De Le Rome Steomship Co., Inc, Monile, P. | 
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| penny you are discovering Scandinavia, on your first trip to the magic 
Lands of Northern Europe... or it may be that your next visit there 
is a return to familiar and well-loved scenes. In either case, a voyage 
aboard one of the delightful vessels of the Swedish American Line is really 
an extension of your Scandinavian holiday, for the setting is charmingly 
authentic, combining the modern decor and warm hospitality for which 
Scandinavia is noted. 


Each day at sea is a never-to-be-forgotten round of games, sports, dances, 
motion pictures and other entertainment. The swimming pool and gymna- 
sium, too, will compete for your favor. All to the accompaniment of fine food 
and cheerful, attentive service. The GRIPSHOLM and KUNGSHOLM pro- 
vide regular service between New York and Copenhagen and Gothenburg. 


For reservations see your Travel Agent or any Swedish American Line office. 


Swedish American Line 


THE WHITE we VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE *« NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Modern freight and passenger motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


“U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports and Virgin Islands 
to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports’’ 


“Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 
India, Federation of Malaya, Thailand, Far East, Japan and Australia” 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, INC. 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS 


+ *« * 
Freight and Passenger Service 


REGULAR SAILINGS BETWEEN 
East Coast United States Ports and: 


NORWAY - DENMARK 
SWEDEN - POLAND 
FINLAND 


MOORE-McCORMACK 
Lites 


TWO BROADWAY, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
Digby 4-5000 


Offices in Principal Cities 
of the World 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz American-ScanpInaviaxw Review 
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WEST COAST LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 
DIRECT SERVICES 
from 
ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 
To 
CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 915 American Bank Building 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 


Yetnsen Line 


REDER!I AB NORDSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


21 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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““s METEOR 
CRUISE PROGRAM + 1961 


7 SUMMER CRUISES IN SCANDINAVIA 


4 Cruises to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords. Two of 10-days and two of 8-days 
duration. All four cruises sail from and return to 
Bergen, Norway. June 11 and June 22 (10 days 
each); July 2 and July 11 (8 days each). 


2 Cruises ty Svalbard (Spitsbergen) and Pack Ice. 
Each of 12 days duration. Depart from Bergen 
on July 20 and Aug. 3. 


Northern Capitals Cruise (includes Russia, Poland, 
Germany), 20 days, sails from Bergen, Aug. 18, 
terminates in Harwich, England. 


2 MEDITERRANEAN AUTUMN CRUISES 


Each of 21 days duration. 


First cruise sails from Harwich, Sept. 8, terminates 
in Venice, Sept. 29. Second cruise sails from 
Venice, Sept. 30, terminates in Genoa, Oct. 21. 


12-DAY ROUND TRIPS: 
NORWEGIAN COASTAL VOYAGES 


To the North Cape and 
Norwegian Fjords. 


NORTH SEA PASSAGE 
Newcastle/Bergen, in the modern 


stabilizer-equipped M/S Venus and 
T/S Leda. 


See your travel agent, or write: 


BERGEN LINE 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO. INC. 
576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 @ JUdson 2-1133 


NOPAL LINE 


The Northern Pan-America Line A/S., 
Pivind Lorentzen, Oslo, Norway. 


U.S. GULF- BRAZIL- RIVER PLATE | 


General Agents: 
Oivind Lorentzen, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York. 
DI 4-4240 


BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, 


NEW YORK 


General Agents For 


WILH. WILHELMSEN 
Regular and Frequent Sailings 


North Atlantic Ports 
To Norway 


South Atlantic Ports 
To Scandinavia and Baltic 


Gulf Ports 
To Continent, Scandinavia and Baltic 


General Offices 


17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-1300 
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SANDVIK 
PRODUCTS 


Serve Millions Of 
Americans 


SANDVIK - 
High Carbon, Alloy and Stainless 
Strip Steel, Wire, Tubing 


SANDVIK STEEL BELT CONVEYORS 
Carbon and Stainless Steel Belt 


Conveyors 


SANDVIK SPRINGS 
Industrial Springs, Specialty Springs 
and Watch Springs 


SANDVIK—COROMANT 

Carbide Tipped Cutting Tools, Tool 
Holders, Blanks and Inserts, Milling 
Cutters 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 

Distributors of “Fish & Hook” Bow 
Saws, Hand Saws and Saw Tools... 
Files, Chisels, 
Scythes 


Gouges, Pliers and 


SANDVIK STEEL, Inc. 


1702 Nevins Road, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Branch Offices: Cleveland « Detroit * Skokie, Ill. 
Los Angeles 


IN CANADA: Sandvik Canadian Ltd., 
Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Works: Sandviken, Sweden 


When answering advertisements, please 
g 


Your guide to 


SMORGASBORD 


delicacies 


From 
The Swedish Preserving Union, Ltd. 
Gothenburg, Sweden 
LIGHTHOUSE BRAND 
Vingasill in Dill Sauce — Master Herring Tidbits 
Sliced Herring in Wine and Dill Sauce — Kungsill 
Weekend Herring in Wine Sauce 
CARLSON BRAND 


Anchovies in Lobster and Spiced Sauce 
Gaffelbitar in Wine Sauce 


GREBBESTAD BRAND 
Anchovies in Lobster Sauce 


SVEA BRAND 
Kalassi!l in Wine Sauce 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO., INC. 


363-36th Street, Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


CRYSTAL BY 


@ ARTWARE 
@ ACCESSORIES 


At the 
Better 
Shops 


@ STEMWARE 
© DRINKWARE 


Quality-Crafted 


WHOLESALE 


EXCLUSIVE U.S.A. DISTRIBUTOR 


R. F. BRODEGAARD & CO., INC. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 10, N Y 
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AALBORG 
AKVAVIT 


OE 


Distinctively 
Danish 


With buffet supper, canapes or smorgas- 
bord, the right spirit makes the occasion. 
Aalborg Akvavit, served ice cold and 
straight, is smooth, dry and delicious— 
delightfully different. 


100% potato neutral spirits « 90 proof 
Briones & Company, New York 4, New York 


Send Your 1960 Issues 
of the Review 


to us and we will have them bound for you 
in green cloth with gold lettering and the 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the cover. Cost price $5.00. 


Title page and Index for 1960 will be sent 
to subscribers upon request. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
127 East 73rd Street, New York 21, N.Y. 





HUSMOR 


Fishballs, Fishcakes, Cod Roe 
Fredriksstad Anchovies 
Cocktail Shrimps - 

“King Oscar” Cocktail Snacks 
Nordic Brand — Gjetost & Noékkelost 


S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


34 Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


{RIPSHOLA 
RESTAURANT 


Telephone: Plaza 9-6260 


An American Restaurant in the 
Finest Swedish tradition .. . 


Serving Authentic Food of Two 
Continents...Including Delicious 
Smérgdsbord 
STEN ]ACOBSSON 
Proprietor 


324 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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NORTON 


Alundum NON-SLIP terrazzo combines 
DISTINCTION IN DESIGN 


with time-proven walking safety 


New York’s Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, one of the last and prob- 
ably most discussed creation of the great Frank Lloyd Wright, is a rare combina- 
tion of the aesthetic and the practical in ultramodern architectural treatment. 

From the practical standpoint, for example, walking safety has been pro- 
vided for its thousands upon thousands of visitors. All of its terrazzo, including 
the attractive main floor and the viewing ramp which spirals gracefully upward 
for six floors, has been made effectively non-slip with Norton ALUNDUM 
Aggregate. 

For floors, ramps and stairways in all types of buildings, both public and 
commercial, Norton ALUNDUM Aggregate in the proper proportion, furnishes 
a terrazzo surface which is non-slip wet or dry, retains its initial beauty in- 
definitely and is exceptionally resistant to wear. 


Send for brand new catalog on Norton products for WALKING SAFETY. 


General Contractor: Euclid Contracting Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Terrazzo: V. Foscato Co., Long Island City, N. Y. NOR TON 
NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. NON-SLIP FLOORS 


Photo by George Cserna 


PRINTED BY MARSTIN PRESS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
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Zrauel by Ship te Scandinavia 
The thrill of Norway—all of Scandinavia—is yours the moment you cross the 
gangway of a friendly Norwegian America Liner. Your entire crossing—filled 
with warm shipboard hospitality is a welcome prelude to the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. You will enjoy your vacation on the way in surroundings of 
charmingly decorated staterooms and public rooms, glass-enclosed promenade 
decks, traditional Norwegian service, tempting food and Norwegian specialties 
enhance the pleasure that begins with your Bon Voyage party and accompanies 
you on the vacation you will always remember. 


SAILINGS TO NORWAY AND DENMARK 


with frequent and convenient connections to all points 
in Finland, Sweden and the Continent 


From New York 


$s. STAVANGERFJORD 
JULY 18-AUGUST 16 


M.S. OSLOFJORD 
JULY 29 


M.S. BERGENSFJORD 
AUGUST 9 


SEA - AIR ROUND TRIP REDUCTION 
The Norwegian America Line in agreement with certain I.A.T.A. airlines, 
offer 10% reduction on round trip tickets, provided the sea voyage is made 
in the Thrift Season and payment for round trip is made at the outset. 


7 See your Travel Agent, or 
G AGENCY, INC. 
24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO ° MINNEAPOLIS ° SEATTLE ° SAN FRANCISCO ° MONTREAL 





A sign| af |#ependabilit y— 
i e 


The distin gtive SKE trademark sym- 


toes dependability the world ever, Men 
a industry have learned ‘that SKF 
bali and roller bearings assure the: best 
“possible performance in- any tip plication. 





